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From the Spectator. 
DO THE TIMES MAKE THE MAN? 


A witty writer of our day maintains, that 
whenever the times need such and such a charac- 
ter, itis sure to arise. He believes that the right 
man ever comes to the surface of events; and 
that the leading spirits in a community may be 
regarded as exponents of the pervading senti- 
ments at the period. He holds that the anchorite 
and fakir denote the prevalence of ascetic religious 
feeling ; the sturdy Luther, that of uneasy ecrav- 
ing after religious freedom of thought. The 
searching reasonings of a Hobbes, he believes, 
were prompted by a strong appetite in the seven- 
teenth century for philosophical theory; whilst 
the mild and attractive but inconclusive writings 
of a Dugald Stewart and a Mackintosh naturally 
find favor with the less robust-minded community 
of the nineteenth. These, out of many more 
examples, are cited in illustration of his proposi- 
tion: which, nevertheless, we cannot allow to 
supply a complete explanation of the success of 
particular individuals at given periods, There are 
accidental circumstances, in most cases, which 
connect themselves with the qualities of the man, 
jurming the vantage-ground from which he passes 
onto power or to fame. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, to treat of the political events that are 
passing before our eyes without admitting that 
Sir Robert Peel does represent the actual condi- 
tion of the reflecting mind of England; and that 
he deals with the government of the country 
accordingly, after a fashion that no other states- 
man would venture to practise. But there is no 
ground for believing that his personal talent and 
pertinacious will are the whole cause of his 
present ascendancy. The wealth to which our 
premier sueceeded by inheritance counts for mach 
i gaining the estimation and confidence of the 
public of England, and stands quite apart from his 
personal character. ‘Then, he is not a young man: 
his age inspires a belief in his sagacity, which 
would have been withheld from him twenty years 
ago; further, he has adopted a policy distasteful to 
the bulk of his party ; which is a guarantee for his 
Sincerity in following it up, since their displeasure 
must cause him very considerable pain. The 
reigning monarch, again, happens to concur in his 
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resent views of what is fitting to be done for the 
Frish : a lucky accident, which, had it existed in 
1800, would have crowned the endeavors of Wil- 
liam Pitt to consolidate the Union on a secure 
basis. And, which perhaps is not among the 
least important circumstances of Sir Robert Peel’s 
position, the nation entertains a sober conviction, 
that his rivals, the whigs, are at once incapable 
and insincere politicians; and, as such, it desires 
no fresh experiment of their management of pub- 
lie affairs, coupled with perhaps a quarrel with 
our French neighbors, resulting from the personal 
arrogance of a leading member of their party. 

With such fortunate accessory advantages on 
his side, it is difficult to determine whether Sir 
Robert Pee! is so much the product of his times, 
as he is, simply, the only instrument suited to 
them which is at our disposal. Nor, after all, is 
it very creditable to the generative force of ‘* the 
times,”’ that one man should be found playing two 
such different parts in his life as Sir Robert Peel 
has assuredly done. That no one man has sprung 
upon the stage, possessing patriotic impulses 
and commanding qualities, with the fresh stamp 
and impress of his times upon him, would seem 
to negative, in some sort, the foregoing hypothe- 
sis; inasmuch as, for want of such a one to direct 
a new form of things, we are obliged to adapt to 
the purpose one fashioned in an opposite school. 

Perhaps the real solution of this is to be found 
in the peculiar temper of our present transition 
state. From the predominance of the desire for 
peace and quiet, and the facilities they afford for 
carrying out all sorts of material improvements in 
the community, the minister whose prudence can 
secure us from agitating discord is the man for 
the middle classes, to whom ‘ order’’ is as the 
breath of life. ‘* The collective impersonation of 
false pretences,’’ (as some one called the French 
Chamber,) which fills the halls of St. Stephen’s, 
no longer excites the community to any interest in 
its agency as an engine of government. This 
political collapse, whilst it is unfavorable to the 
production of a statesman-hero, is favorable to a 
government of expediency par excellence; for 
which, as has often been shown, Sir Robert Peel’s 
is extremely well suited. The day may come 
when a reconstructive genius shall be necessary, 
to mould anew the elements of controlling power 
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which recent dislocations and the action of new 
forces have partially deranged ; when God grant 
that ‘the right man’? may arise! But the ten- 
dency of legislation at this present time is not so 
much towards a principled reformation as a bit-by- 
bit amendment ; and for this, no wonderful genius 
but ordinary guides with honest intentions will be 
found to suffice. For instance; reformation in 
what regards the most widely-spread of our na- 
tional grievances—the frightful expensiveness of 
all kinds of justice (amounting to a practical 
denial of justice so far as a large proportion of us 
are concerned )—will hardly be undertaken on any 
comprehensive scale ; but peddling laws will from 
time to time be framed, to tinker particular defects 
now existing, and appease a certain class of suf- 
ferers. And so we shall go on, probably for a 
number of years, until the great difficulty occur 
on the subject of the unemployed, that is, surplus 
labor of England; the most formidable problem 
in store for the governing minds of this vast and 
enlightened empire. 

Meanwhile, the measures pending in parliament 
for pacifying the Irish Catholics are, unquestiona- 
bly, distasteful to the sincere Church-of-Englander 
and sectarian Protestant; but what remedial mea- 
sure is ever otherwise! It is the inevitable fate 
of posterity to suffer for the misdeeds of their 
progenitors: we are ‘ posterity’’ in relation to 
the government of the eighteenth century, and we 
must either retrieve their errors or commit similar 
ones. Fortunately, no set of aspirants to office 
are found, just now, willing to turn the popular 
prejudices to account, or we should reckon with 
less confidence than we do on the carrying of our 
minister's conciliatory policy into effect. Nay, 
we might even be destined to behold renewed co- 
vereion bills, backed by glittering bayonets, once 
more at work in the Emerald Isle. But these, 
we trust, will never again be employed, unless, 
after England and the English shall have ceased 
to be in the wrong, the Irish forfeit their claim to 
our sympathy by refusing to be content with a fair 
measure of reparation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Harper §& Brothers, New York. 
Barnes’ Nores on tHe Epuesians, Putuip- 
PIANS AND Cotossians. How much better is it 
to search the Scriptures for truth, than to exam- 
ine human writings for controversy. 
Wyominc. A Tale. 
Dutcnman’s Firesipe. 
ILLUMINATED SHakspeare, 51, 52. 
IttuminateD Bisie, 26, 27—coming to the 
24th of Isaiah. 
From D. Appleton § Co. New York. 
History or Germany, Parts 4 and 5 completing 
this standard work, which reaches to the Down- 
fall of Napoleon and the Holy Alliance. The 
modern portion is especially necessary to all who 
would understand the movement which is soon to 
heave the whole mass of middle Europe. 
From Greeley & McElrath, New York. 


Dr. Larpner’s Poputar Lectures, No. 2. 
“The Minor Planets; Weather Almanacs; Hal- 
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ley’s Comet ; The Atmosphere ; The New Pigp. 
ets. We were especially interested in the Lecture 
on Halley’s Comet. In one of the notes to this 
lecture is a French story which we copy : 

** Messier passed his life in search of comets 
He was an excellent man, but had the simplicity of 
achild. Ata time when he was in expectation of 
discovering a comet, his wife took ili and died 
While attending upon her, being withdrawn fro, 
his observatory, Montagne de Limoges anticipate; 
him by discovering the comet. Messier was jy 
despair. A friend visiting him, began to offer 
some consolation for the recent affliction he had 
suffered. Messier, thinking only of his comer. 
exclaimed, ‘ I had discovered twelve. Alas, tha; 
I should be robbed of the thirteenth by Montagne'’ 
and his eyes filled with tears. Then rememberins 
that it was necessary to mourn for his wife, whos. 
remains were still in the house, he exclaimed, 
‘Ah! cette pauvre femme,’ and again wept fu; 
his comet.’ 


Redding & Co. have sent us a copy of the Rey, 
Sypney Soitu’s Fracment on the Irish Romay 
Catholic Church, printed very handsomely. 


Haliburton §& Dudley have issued a History o; 
THE Rise anv Procress or THE Order oF (yy 
Fettows. It seems to be very minute, and to by 
principally intended for the members of the say 
order. 


Sournern Literary Messencer, for May. 


Tue Cive Room, anp Orner Temperasee 
Taves. by T.S. Arthur. Published by 8. Fir. 
rett g Co., Philadelphia. We are not afraid 
recommend, unread, anything from the warm 
heart and sound judgment of Mr. Arthur. 


From Wiley & Putnam, New York. 

We have just received a beautiful collection o/ 
ten volumes of their Liprary or Cuoice Reap 
This series is handsomely printed, upon fine payer 
and neatly done up. It is of the most convenien: 
size for the gentle reader, and combines goo 
taste with cheapness. We do not doubt that: 
will have a very extensive sale, combining, as « 
does, attractions for readers of all ages. W: 
copy the titles of the volumes, with a considera)! 
proportion of which our readers have alrea 
made a favorable acquaintance by means of 
views which we have copied from the Foreigs 
Journals, 

1. Eoruen. 

. Tue Ameer Wircn. 

. Unpine. 

. Imacination AND Fancy, by Leigh Hunt. 
. Diary or Lapy Witiovensy. 

6 and 9. Hazuirr’s Tasie Tax. 

7. Heaptone Hatt anp Nicurmare Apsey. 
8. Frencu in Axoiers, by Lady Gordon. 
10. Ancient Morat Tates. 


We are desirous of doing whatever we can, 
make known the publication of such a course, 
not doubting but that it will continue to deserve 
the praise challenged by its motto from Charles 
Lamb—* Booxs wuicn are Books.” 
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From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 
CHAPTER IX. 


«“Guity—Deatsu!"’ 

What familiar syllables were these in the good 
old times—the time of our history! In those hap- 
pier days, how many goods and chattels, live stock 
and dead, were protected, watched by Death! 
Death was made by law the guardian of all things. 
Prime agent, great conservator of social security— 
grim keeper of the world’s movables. Death, a 
shepherd, avenged the wrongs of stolen mutton ; 
Death stood behind every counter, protector of 
chapman’s stock ; Death was the day and night 
guard of the highway traveller against the high- 
way thief; Death watched ox and ass; the goose 
on the common, the hen onthe roost. Even atthe 
altar, Death took his cautious stand, that Hymen 
might not be scoffed, defrauded by wicked biga- 
mist. De minimis curabat Mors. Turn where he 
would, the rogues’ path was dug with graves. 
Nevertheless, the world grew no better; made no 
visible return to that happy state, ere hemp was 
made a sovereign remedy for wrong. And so by 
degrees Death lost somewhat of his reputation with 
the members of the world; and by degrees many 
things were taken out of hischarge. It was found 
that—sheep were stolen—tradesmen’s goods lifted 
—pockets picked—hen-roosts foreed—and maids 
wickedly married by men already bound—it was 
seen that these abominations continued and in- 
creased, aye, in the very face of the great ghastly 
bugbear Death, and so his watch and ward were 
made a lighter task ; he was gradually relieved of 
many of his social duties ; the world, to the aston- 
ishment of some folks, still spinning on its axis, 
though the life of immortal man was not, as in the 
good old times, offered to stolen colt, to the king’s 
gracious face unlawfully stamped in counterfeit 
metal, to a hundred other sins all made mortal by 
the wisdom of untaught humanity. ‘Truly, justice, 
turning back the leaves of the jail calendar, might 
sit awhile in sackeloth and ashes, penitent for past 
transgressions—past wrongs committed in her 
moral blindness! The sword of justice! An awful 
weapon truly: a weapon, working out the will 
of highest Providence: a solemn interest which 
man solemnly acknowledges. This has been, and 
may be. Yet, thinking of the world’s mistakes ; 
of the cruel blunders worked by law on man, the 
sword of justice—of so-called Christian justice 
robed and ermined—may sometimes seem to the 
eye of grieved humanity as terrible as the blood- 
dripping tomahawk of the wild, revengeful savage. 
The sword of justice! May not the time come— 
itwileome, as surely as the sun of far-off years 
—when justice shall lay down her sword '—when, 
with better wisdom, she shall vindicate her awful 
mission to mankind, yet shed no drop of blood ! 

Let us return to St. Giles; to the boy in his 
fifteenth year, spawned upon the world and reared 
by daily wrong and ignorance, a morsel for the 
hangman. Now, a condemned thief, palsied and 
aghast with terror, upon the very threshold of the 
world; to be flung therefrom, an offering to the 
majesty of offended law. Grim majesty—ghastly 
Moloch! Stately wickedness, with robes dyed in 
the blood of sinning ignorance! A majesty, that 
‘ie principle of all evil may too often smile upon 
‘sts working genius here on earth. A majesty 
as cold and pulseless as the idol whose wooden 
nostrils know not the sacrifices its darkened wor- 
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shippers prepare it. But St. Giles will now know 
there is a government—a knot of the wise and 
good, whose harmonious souls combined make up 
the music of the state; the moral melody that 
softens and refines the rugged, dull-eared mass. 
He will now know this; the hangman will teach 
ithim. A sharp, short lesson ; the first and last 
prepared him by a paternal state. 

** Guilty—death !’’ Such was the verdict. Tom 
Blast breathed heavily, and a faint smile flickered 
at his lips as he felt assured of his eseape. Still 
he durst not turn his eye towards his boy-victim in 
the dock. Conscience was at the felon’s heart ; 
and seared, withered as it was, it felt the sudden 
horror of remorse. His features grew pale, then 
dark ; were for a moment convulsed; then in- 
stantly—daring no look at St. Giles—he disap- 
peared from the dock. The boy stared about him 
with a fvolish gaze, and then began to sob. 
There was no terror—no anguish in his face. It 
was the grief of a boy doomed to a whipping, not 
the gibbet ; and it was such sorrow—such seeming 
childish ignorance of the impending horror—that 
to those who looked upon him made his condition 
more terrible. And then again it seemed impossi- 
ble that the sentence, so sonorously uttered, should 
be earried out. Could it be that such an array of 
judges—such wisdom, such learning, such grave 
and reverend experience—should be opposed to a 
miserable child, of no more self-accountability than 
a dog! Appalling odds! Could it be thought that 
the scene was a frightful reality of daily, breathing 
life? Was it not a grim farce—a hideous, foolish 
mockery ? Could the wise hearts of men—fathers of 
well-taught, well-tended, happy children—doom 
that child todeath? That miserable item of human 
ignorance—that awful reproach to those who made 
laws to protect property, but left the outeast poor 
a heedless prey to their own unbridled instincts? 
Nevertheless, the Jaw would hang St. Giles; and 
grave, respectable, church-going men, in the very 
cosiness of their ignorance, would clasp their hands, 
and raise their eyes, and pity and wonder at the 
wickedness of the new generation ! 

A turnkey in the dock took St. Giles by the 
hand, and in a moment the boy had disappeared. 
** Good God !”’ cried a voice, convulsed with grief. 
‘¢ Silence in the court !’’ exclaimed the crier; and 
immediately another wretch took his place at the 
bar, and. the terrible course of law continued. It 
was Capstick, whose exclamation had called down 
the official rebuke ; it was really Capstick, although 
even the wife of his bosom might have paused, ere 
she acknowledged him; so suddenly and fright- 
fully had the brief business of the trial wrought a 
change in him. His flesh seemed jaundiced, and 
his black eyes, violently dilated, rolled restlessly 
about. His face appeared of a sudden sharpened 
like the face of a sick man; and his arm shook, 

alsied, as with his nails he grasped the arm of 
sright Jem. ‘* Let us go,”’ said Jem, chokingly— 
‘* we can do no good here ;"’ and Capstick, staring 
stupidly about him, suffered himself to be led from 
the court. In a few moments they stood in the 
Old Bailey. It was a lovely spring night. The 
breath of May, even in the Old Bailey, came sweet 
and odorous—carrying freshness to the heart and 
brain. The moon shone with brightest, purest 
lustre ; al] the stars of heaven seemed visible; all 
looking down in their bright tenderness, as though 
they looked upon a kindred sphere of purity and 
light, and loved it. Capstick gazed at the mag- 





nificence, and the tears thick and fast fell from him. 
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Then in a subdued, a comforting voice, he said— 
“No, Jem, no; it’s a wickedness to think it; 
there ’s a God in heaven, and they can’t do it.”’ 

‘* Had n't we better see Tangle, the lawyer?”’ 
asked Jem. ‘* He hasn’t done much, to be sure; 
still he may yet do something. I didn’t see him 
nowhere in the court—saw nobody but his clerk.”’ 

‘* Yes, we'll see him—we ‘ll see him,’’ said 
Capstick. ‘‘He’s a scoundrel; but then he’s 
fitter for the world. For the truth is, Jem, we ’re 
all scoundrels.’” Jem made no answer to this 
charitable creed. ‘* All scoundrels; and I’m 
about the poorest, meanest, shabbiest villain of the 
lot. And yet you ‘ll see how I shall carry it off. 
They ‘Il hang this wretched boy—oh, never doubt 
it, Jem! they ‘re bad enough for anything—they ‘Il 
hang him. And I shall still go on sleek and smooth 
in the world; making muffins and laying by the 
pennies ; paying rent and taxes ; owing no mana 
shilling, and so easy and pleasantly earning a good 
name, and being mightily trumped up for doing it. 
I shall go on being called a respectable man ; and 
I shall grin and smile at the lie, and show a satin 
cheek to the world, as if the lie was true as gospel 
truth. And then I shall die and be buried with 
feathers ; and Mrs. Capstick will put a stone over 
me—I know her pride, Jem; I know shell do it 
—a stone with a bouncing flam upon it; all lies— 
lies to the last. Oh, Jem,”’ cried Capstick, groan- 
ingly, ‘if the devil ever takes churchyard walks, 
how he must chuckle and rub his brimstone hands, 
when he reads some of the tombstones! Eh? How 
he must hold his sides at the ‘ loving husbands,’ 
‘affectionate fathers,’ ‘faithful friends,’ and 
* pious Christians,’ that he sees advertised there! 
For he knows better, Jem; eh! He knows bet- 
ter,’’ cried the muffin-maker with increasing bit- 
terness. 

** Well,” said Jem, ‘I can’t say; who can? 
But I should hope the devil knew nothing at all 
about the matter. But howsomever, be that as it 
may, he has nothing to do with the business that ’s 
brought us out to-night.”’ 

‘*T wish he hadn’t, Jem, I wish he had n’t,”’ 
cried Capstick with stifled emotion. ‘* But here, 
walking as we are, down this blessed Fleet-street— 
oh lord! doesn’t it seem strange after what we ‘ve 
just left to see the sight about us !—walking here, 
do you think the devil isn’t pointing his finger at 
me, and saying with a grin to one of his imps, 
‘There goes the respectable muffin-maker that's 
sold a boy’s blood for ten pounds.’ *” 

** How can you talk in that way?’ said Jem, 
** the devil ’s the father of lies, and only keeps up 
his character if he says it.”’ 

‘* Not a bit; it’s the devil that speaks truth of 
our lies; that turns us inside out, and shames 
sanctified faces with the black hearts that have 
been under’em. I say I have sold the boy—put 
the rope about his neck. And for what? for ten 
pounds. What a fine fellow I thought myself 
when I[ stirred in the matter! What a Jump of 
virtue—what a wonderful bit of public spirit I 
thought I was, when, day after day, I neglected 
my muffins and the partner of my hearthstone, to 
go thief-eatching. And I believed I was doing a 
fine thing—and so, you know I did, I crowed and 
eackled about the ends of justice. All a sham— 
all a brave flashy cloak to hide a rascal dirtiness. 
It was the thoughts of the ten guineas, Jem, the 
ten guineas, that called all the poison out of my 
heart and has made me hang a wretched, untaught 
beggar-boy. Yes, I’m a pretty respectable scoun- 
érel—a fine public-spirited miscreant, 1 am.”’ 





Bright Jem, used to the muffin-maker's humo; 
made no further answer to this self-reproach | 
but again urged the necessity of consulting ‘Py, 
gle. ‘‘It can’t be done to-night—but we’j 4: 
him the first thing to-morrow,” said Capstick, 

** To-morrow ’s Sunday,” said Jem. 

‘What of that?’’ asked Capstick. « People 
come into the world on Sundays, so it can’t hp 
unlawful to help to save ‘em from going—\yo\ 
there, Jem,” and Capstick pointed to a carrigo, 
rolling rapidly past. 7 

**'That ’s the Marquess’—come from the tra). 
There ’s young St. James in it; well, he ’s goin. 
to better comfort than a stone cell. Howsomeyo; 
he’s a fine fellow—a kind good heart is jn t\:; 
little chap, I’m sure of it. Tlow nicely he giys 
his evidence, didn’t het And how kindly |, 
seemed to look at St. Giles in the dock ; as inye) 
as to say, ‘ Poor fellow, I wish I could get yy 
out o’ that!’ He’ll make a true man, that bo, 
will,” said Jem; and then he mournfully added, 
‘‘and so would poor St. Giles. Ha! if whey 
Susan brought him home out o’ the snow, if he ay; 
young St. James had been made to change beri, 
eh? There'd have been a different account 9 
both of ’em I should think. And yet you se 
how the poor’s treated; just as if they came in 
the world with wickedness upon ‘em; a kiné 
of human natur vermin—things born to do i 
sorts of mischief, and then to be hung up fr 
doing it.’” 

‘* We'll go to Tangle to-morrow—early \. 
morrow,”’ said Capstick ; who, buried in his cow- 
punctious grief, had given no ear to the reflects 
of Jem. ‘* Good night ; early to-morrow.” Ay. 


whose acute sensibility reproached him as unw 

thy of the household comforts about him. |! 
looked upon the part he had taken with inten 
remorse. The would-be misanthrope loathed hiw- 
self for what he deemed his selfishness of hear— 
his cruelty towards wretchedness and ignorai 

Within a few steps of his door, he paused toc. 

up—with all the power he had—a look of sever 
ity, of decent composure. Somehow, he {i 

uneasy at the thoughts of meeting his wile. A: 
length he prepared himself, and with a toles! 

successful face of tranquillity, crossed his thres!\ 

He exchanged but one look with his wife ; it we 
enough: it was plain she knew the fate of 
Giles. How should it be otherwise? A score « 
neighbors, customers, had thronged the shop w: 
the mortal intelligence; and some ventured | 
hope that Mr, Capstick would n’t sleep the wor 
for his day’s work—others begged to ask i 1! 
muffin-maker thought the hanging of a poor ¢.. 

would bring a blessing on him—and some |i 
an opinion that those who were so sharp after ¢\.- 
doers had commonly not the cleanest consciei 
themselves. ‘These interrogatives and innuenc 
had to be severally answered and warded by te 
muffin-maker’s wife, who, to give her due crew 
was not slow at any kind of reply, and was tr) 
a very respectable mistress “of fence.’? Never 
theless, the exercise would heat a temper ne 
prone to coldness, and in the present instave: 
raised to boiling heat, by what she deemed | 
malice of her neighbors. And yet, it would ha 
made Capstick’s conjugal heart glad again, bad 
heard how eloquently, how magnificently his as 
were defended by his wife: for Mrs. Capste: 
most volubly and vehemently begged to assut 
her neighbors, ‘ that there was not a man in Wit 
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arish fit to wipe her husband’s shoes ’’—** that he 

wasouly wrong in being too honest’’—** that a bet- 
tersoul or kinder-hearted creature never walked”’— 
and that, in short, in the depths of her charity, she 
«only wished that those who spoke a word 
avainst him had half such a husband: the neigh- 
horkood would be all the quieter for it, that’s 
what she knew, if they had.’’ All this did honor 
to Mr. Capstick, and doubtless would have solaced 
the wounded bosom of her lord, could he only 
have known it; but Mrs. Capstick had too much 
humility to vaunt her own virtues, therefore she 
hreathed no word of the matter to her well-de- 
fended hushand. Not that, the shop being closed, 
and the wedded couple seated at the fireside, Mrs. 
Capstick was silent; certainly not; for, whilst 
the muffin-maker tried to solace himself with a 
pipe, his wife thus declared herself :— 

«* Well, Mr. Capstick, now I hope you’re sat- 
ised? I hope you ’ve made a nice day's work of 
it! A pretty name you've got in the parish! 
There ‘ll be no living here—J’Il not live here, I 
ean tell you. All the world will point at you, 
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nine o’clock, when the muffin-maker knocked at 
the lawyer’s door! It was quite impossible that 
Mr. Tangle should be seen. ‘* But the business,’’ 
cried Capstick to the man-servant—a hybrid be- 
tween a groom and a footman—* the business is 
upon life and death.”’ 

‘** Bless you,’’ said the man, *‘ that makes no 
difference whatever. We deal so much in life 
and death, that we think nothing of it. It’s like 
plums to a grocer, you know. Mr. Tangle never 
ean be seen of a Sunday before half-past ten; a 
quarter to eleven he goes, of course, tochurch. ‘The 
Sabbath, he always says, should be a day of rest.’’ 
And Tangle—it was his only self-indulgence—il- 
lustrated this principle by lying late in bed every 
Sunday morning to read his papers. Neverthe- 
less, with smoothly shaven face, and with an all 
unworldly look, he was, ere the church-bell ceased, 
enshrined in the family pew. There was he with his 
wife, decorously garnished with half-a-dozen chil- 
dren, sons and daughters, patterns of Sabbath piety; 
of seventh-day Christianity. ‘* After six days’ 
{hard work, what a comfort it was,’’ he would 


and say, * There goes the man that hanged that|say, ‘‘to enjoy church of a Sunday!’? And 
wretched little child !? ”’ Tangle, after his fashion, did enjoy it: he enjoyed 

Capstick suddenly took the pipe from his mouth, | the respectability which church-going threw about 
and stared at his wife. It was strange: he had | him; he enjoyed his worldly ease and superiority, 
himself said something of the kind to Bright Jem. | as manifested in his own cosily furnished pew. 
He then renewed his smoking, speaking no sylla- Looking upon the pauper worshippers on the 
ble in answer to his spouse; and yet eloquently benches, and then contemplating the comforts of 
replying to her philippics by pooh-pooh-poohing | his own nook, he felt very proud of his Christianity. 
the smoke from him, now in short, hasty, irascible| And in this way did Mr. Tangle attend church. 
puffs, and now in aheavy volume of vapor. There | It was a decent form due to society, and especially 
was a majesty in his manner that seemed quietly to himself. He went to church as he went to 
to defy the assaults of his better moiety. There his office—as a matter of business; though he 
seemed, too, to be no getting at him for the clouds! would have been mightily shocked had such a 
in which he industriously involved himself. motive been attributed to him. 

“And I should like to know what your satis-/ ‘*1°ll come at half-past ten,’’ said Capstick, 
faction will be for what you've done. Why, |‘ for I must see him.’’ The servant looked stolidly 
youll never have another happy moment; you at the muffin-maker, and, without a word, closed 
can't have! That poor child will always be be- the door. ‘ He can then tell us,’’ said Capstick 
fore your eyes. And then what a beautiful to Jem, ‘*when he can see us in the afternoon. 
business you "Il lose: for nobody will deal with! And now, Jem, we can only stroll about till the 
you. Ha! nice airs the Gibbses will give them- time comes." And so they walked on silently ; 
selves, now.’’ (‘The Gibbses, be it known, were | for both felt oppressed with the belief that their 
new-come muffin-makers, struggling in hopeless | errand to the lawyer would be fruitless ; yet both 
rivalry with the muffins of Capstick.) ‘* Every-| were determined to try every means, however 
body will go to them: I’m sure I don’t think | hopeless. They walked, and sauntered, and the 
‘twill be any use our opening the shop on Mon- | church-bells rang out, summoning Christian congre- 
day. And all about ten guineas! Ha, they ‘I! be | gations to common worship. ‘ There ‘s something 
adear ten guineas to you—better have lost ‘em | beautiful in the church-bells, don’t you think so, 
ten times over. And so young a child—only Jem?’’ asked Capstick, ina subdued tone. ** Beau- 
fourteen! To hang him! Don’t you think, Mr. | tiful and hopeful !—they talk to high and low, rich 
Capstick, his ghost will follow yout” ‘and poor in the same voice ; there’s a sound in 

Capstick made no answer; but his eye, turned | ‘em that should seare pride, and envy, and mean- 
ominously upon his wife, began to glow like a/ ness of all sorts from the heart of man ; that should 
coal, and he puffed atthe smoke like a man labor-| make him look upon the world with kind, forgiv- 
ing with himself. Beautiful philosophy! Full | ing eyes; that should make the earth itself seem 
soon the muffin-maker’s eye shone with its old to him, at least for a time, a holy place. Yes, 
tranquil light, and again he smoked calmly—des- | Jem ; there *s a whole sermon in the very sound of 
perately calinly. Still Mrs. Capstick continued | the church bells, if we have only the ears to rightly 
the punishment of her tongue; but Capstick had | understand it. There ’s a preacher in every belfry, 
conquered himself, and still replied not. At length! Jem, that cries ‘ Poor, weary, struggling, fight- 
in the very heat and fullest pitch of her com-! ing creatures—poor human things! take rest, be 
plaint, Capstick rose, and softly laying down his | quiet. Forget your vanities, your folhes; your 
pipe siid—** Mary Anne, I’m going to bed.’’ | week-day craft, your heart-burnings! And you, 
Poor Capstick! “He eame home with his heart| ye human vessels, gilt and painted; believe the 
bleeding ; and a little tenderness, a little conjugal | iron tongue that tells ye, that for all your gilding, 
sympathy, would have been a value to him; bat—|all your colors, ye are of the same Adam’s earth 
as people say of greater matters—it was not to be. | with the beggar at your gates. Come away, come, 

Cipstick rose early; and speedily joined by|eries the church-bell, and learn to be humble ; 
Bright Jem, both took their way to Mr. Tangle’s learning that, however daubed and stained, and 
private mansion, Red Lion Square. It was scarcely | stuck about with jewels, you are but grave clay ! 
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Come, Dives, come ; and be taught that all your 
glory, as you wear it, is not half so beautiful in 
the eye of heaven, as the sores of uncomplaining 
Lazarus! And ye poor creatures, livid and faint— 
stinted and crushed by the pride and hardness of 
the world—come, come, cries the bell, with the 
voice of an angel—come and learn what is laid up 
for ye. And learning, take heart and walk among 
the wickednesses, the cruelties of the world, calmly 
as Daniel walked among the lions.’ ’’ Here Cap- 
stick, flushed and excited, wrought beyond him- 
self, suddenly paused. Jem stared, astonished, 
but said no word. And then, Capstick, with 
calmer manner, said—** Jem, is there a finer sight 
than a stream of human creatures passing froin a 
Christian ehureh?”’ 

** Why,’’ said Jem, ‘* that’s as a man may con- 
sider with himself. It may be, as you say, a very 
fine sight—and it may be, what I call a very sad 
and inelancholy show, indeed.” 

“Sad and = melancholy!’’ cried Capstick ; 
** you ‘Il have a hard task to prove that.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so—only let me do it after my own 
fashion.’’ Capstick nodded assent. ‘* Bless you! 
I’ve thought of it many a time when I ’ve seen a 
church emptying itself into the street. Look here, 
now. I'll suppose there ‘s a crowd of people—a 
whole mob of ‘em going down the church steps. 
And at the church door, there is I don’t know how 
many roods of Christian carriages—with griffins 
painted on the pannels, and swords, and daggers, 
and battle-axes, that, as well as | can remember, 
Jesus does n't recommend nowhere: and there’s 
the coachman, half-asleep and trying to look re- 
ligious—and there ’s footmen following some and 
carrying the Holy Bible after their misusses, just 
as to-morrow they ‘Il carry a spaniel—and that’s 
what they call ¢herr humility. Well, that’s a 
pleasant sight, isn’t it? And then for them who ‘re 
not ashamed to carry their own big prayer-books, 
with the gold leaves twinkling in the sun, as if 
they took pains to tell the world they ’d been to 
church—well, how many of them have been there 
in earnest? How many of thein go there with no 
thought whatsoever, only that it’s Sunday— 
church-going day! And so they put on what they 
think religion that day, just as I put on a clean 
shirt. Bless you! sometimes I’ve stood and 
watched the crowd, and I've said to myself— 
* Well, [ should like to know how many of you 
will remember you ’re Christians till next week? 
Tlow many of you will go to-morrow morning to 
your offices, and counting-houses, and stand be- 
hind your counters, and, all in the way of business 
—all to seramble up the coin—forget you ‘re mis- 
erable sinners, while every other thing you do may 
make you more miserable, only you never feel it, 
so long as it makes you more rich!’ And so there’s 
a Sunday conscience like a Sunday coat; and 
folks, who ’d get on in the world, put the coat and 
the conscience carefully by, and only wear ‘em 
once a week. Well, to think how many such 
folks go to worship—I must say it, Master Cap- 
stick, to stand inside a church and watch a con- 
gregation coming out, I can’t help thinking it, 
however you may stare, may be, thinking after my 
fashion, a melancholy sight indeed. Lord love 
you, when we see what some people do all the 
week—people who ’re staunch at church, remein- 
ber—I can't help thinking, there ’s a good many 
poor souls who ‘re only Christians at morning and 
arternoon service.”’ 

Capstick looked earnestly at Jem and said, ‘* My 
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dear fellow, it’s all very well between you and me 
to say this ; but don’t say it to the world ; don't 
Jem, if you would n’t be hunted, harried, stoned to 
death, like a mad dog. Folks won't be turned 
inside out after this fashion, without revenging the 
treatment with all sorts of bad names. Very pur. 
folks won't be held up to the light and showy yy 
be very dirty bottles, without paying back jar 
abuse for the impertinence. Jem, whatever ea; 
a man may wear, never see a hole in it. Though 
it may be full of holes as a net, never see ‘ey, 

but take your hat off to the coat, as if it ya 
the best bit of broad-cloth in the world, withou: 4 
flaw or a thread dropt, and with the finest bits of 
gold lace upon it. tn this world, Jem, woe to the 
man with an eye for holes! He ’s a beast, a wreie)y, 
an evil-speaker, an uncharitable thinker, a pes: \y 
be put down. And Jem, when the respecta)\y 
hypocrites make common cause with one anoiier 
the Lord help the poor devil they give chase .!’ 

**T always speak my mind,” said Jem. 

*Tt’s an extravagance that has ruined many q 
man,’’ said the muffin-maker. ‘* But enough of 
this, Jem; it’s just the time to catch Tangle be. 
fore he goes out.’’ A few moments brought them 
to the lawyer’s door. Ere, however, the mufliy- 
maker could touch the knocker, the door opened, 
and Mr. Tangle, his wife, his two sons aud two 
daughters presented themselves, all, the females 
especially, being dressed furchurch. Yes ; dressed 
for church ; carefully, elaborately arrayed aud or- 
namented, to sustain the severest criticism that, 
during the hours of devotion, might be passed upon 
them by sister sinners. 

“Mr. Tangle,”’ said Capstick, ‘1 won't keep 
you a minute: but when ean I call on 

‘** Nothing secular to-day, sir,’ said ‘Tangle, 
and he waved both his hands. 

‘* But, Mr. Tangle, there ’s life and death, sir” 
—cried Capstick, but Tangle interrupted him: 

** What’s life and death, sir? What are they, 
sir, that we should do anything secular to-day |” 

** But, Mr. Tangle, it’s the fate of that poor 
wretched boy; and there is n't a minute to lose,” 
urged the muffin-maker. 

‘*T shall be very glad to see you in the way of 
business, to-morrow,’’ replied Tangle, laboring w 
appear very placid ; *‘ but I beg of you, my good 
man, not to disturb tne current of my thoughts— 
of my Sabbath feelings—with anything secular 
to-day. ‘lo me the world is dead on Sundays.” 

** But won’t you do good on Sundays?” cried 
Capstick.—** Your religion does n't forbid that, | 
suppose? ’ 

**My good man, let me have none of your free- 
thinking ribaldry here. This is my door-step, and 
don’t defile my threshold with your profanity. | 
have given you my answer. Nathing secular to- 
day.’’ Saying this with increased vehemence, Mr. 
Tangle was bustling from the door with his family 
—who, looking wondering looks at Capstick ave 
Jem, had walked statelily on—when a carnage Mp 
idly turned the square, and in a moment stopt a 
Tangle’s door. Instantly, Mr. Tangle brought liu 
self up; and cast, certainly, a look of secular eur 
usity towards the carriage windows, [nan instant, 
young Lord St. James alighted, and was followed 
by his tuter—worn and broken since we last met 
i him—Mr. Folder. Mr. Tangle immediately reces- 
| nized the young nobleman, and although 1 Was 

Sunday, advanced towards him with pains taking 
respect. ‘ Your wife told us you were here, Mr. 
| Capstick,”’ said his lordship to the muffiu-maker. 
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= « Pray, sir, can we consult you upon a business| ‘‘ Do what he likes, can’t he?’’ asked Tangle. 
n't that is somewhat urgent?” said Folder to the} ‘ By no means. You see, it is with the boy 
ite attorney. ; _ | as it was with the boy Themistocles,’’ said Mr. 
ned “Certainly, sir; anything for his lordship. | Folder. 
the Excuse me one moment ;”’ and Tangle, with un-| ‘ Really?’ observed Tangle. 1 
a wonted agility, skipped after his wife and family.| ‘* One of Plutarch’s own parallels. The boy 
to They must go to church without him. A lord, a} rules the marchioness, and the marchioness rules 
ard / young lord, had called upon him—that sweet young | ——”’ ; | TE 
vat gentleman 1n the sky-blue coat and Jace-collar—}| ‘I understand,” said Tangle : ‘‘ rules the mar- at 
wh ' andthe business was imminent. He, the husband | quess. It will happen so.”’ 
mi ' and father, would join them as soon as he could.| ‘* And therefore, the sum and end of it all is, iW 
was With many backward, admiring looks at the lovely | the horse-stealer must be saved. Bless you! his a 
ita little nobleman, did Mr. ‘Tangle’s family proceed | young lordship has threatened to fall sick and die, B) 
of on their way to church, whilst Tangle—the groan-|if St. Giles is hanged; and has so frightened : | ri 
the ing vietim to secular affairs—ushered young St.| his poor mother, who again has made the mar- ib i 
ch James and Mr. Folder into his mansion. ‘* We| quess so anxious, that—the fact is, we ‘ve come to Pd 
t to can do nothing without you,’’ said St. James to} you.”’ hi 
ible _ Capstick and Bright Jem; who thereupon gladly| ‘It’s a great pity that I didn’t know all this ; 
ier followed, the attorney marvelling at the familiarity | before. The case, my dear sir, was a nothing—a ; iat 
)!” of the boy nobleman. very trumpery case, indeed ; but then, to a man 
. “What can I have the honor to do for his lord-| with my extensive practice, it was really not worth i ] 
wa ship!’ asked Mr. Tangle, with a smile dirt cheap | attending to. Otherwise, and to have obliged the i ’ 
‘of at six and eight-pence. noble family, I could have made sure of an i | 
he. ‘“We should not have troubled you to-day,’’| alii. It’s a great pity that so noble a family ie 
em said St. James, ** only you see 4 should be so troubled, and by such riff-raff!’’ said } 
fin- 4 “Don’t name it, my dear young lord !’’ ex-| Tangle. 
ed, claimed Tangle. ‘It is, sir; it is,’’ said Folder—‘ you can feel an 
Wo ‘Only,’ chimed in Mr. Folder, ‘‘ they talk| for us. Now, there ’s no doubt that, in so trifling i 
sles about hanging on Wednesday.”’ a matter, the marquess has more than sufficient ! 
sed : “Very true,”’ said Tangle; ‘‘I believe the) interest to save a thief or two; nevertheless, I 1 
or- affair comes off on Wednesday. A great pity,| have suggested that a petition should be got up by 
tat, _ sir! Quite a child, sir; and with good parts—) the boy’s friends—if the wicked creature has any 
pon ' very good parts. Nevertheless, sir, the crime of | friends—and that so the marquess—you under- 
horse-stealing increases hourly; and without! stand?’ 
ee | some example is made, some strong example is} ‘ Perfectly,’’ replied Tangle: what would he 
- made——’’ not understand in such acase! ‘* There is nothing 
ale, : “Why, they hanged four for horse-stealing last; more easy than a petition. How many signatures 
session,’* said Capstick. | would you like to it? Any number—though fifty 
in” Tangle looked round with astonishment at the | will be good as five hundred.”’ | 
7 interruption, and then obpserved—‘* That only, ‘* Do you think the jury would sign?’’ asked 
ey, proves they don’t hang enough.”’ | Mr. Folder. ‘* Not that it ‘s of any consequence ; 
" “My opinion, Mr. Tangle; quite my opinion.) only for the look of the thing.” 
vor _ We want stronger laws, sir; much stronger. If} ‘The foreman, I know, would not,”’ said 
ey" we were to hang for everything, there “d be anend| Tangle. ‘*‘ He Jost a colt himself three years 
_ of crime altogether. It’s because we only pun-| ago, and isn’t yet settled to the injury. Never- 
- of ish by halves—now hanging one, and now another | theless, we can get up a very tidy sort of petition ; 
7 10 —that we have such a continual growth of vice.| and with the marquess’ interest—well! that 
ood ; We ought to pull crime up by the reots; now our! young St. Giles is a lucky little scoundrel! he ‘ll 
s— ' present merciful system makes it flourish the make his fortune at Botany Bay.” 
ular stronger. However, his young lordship doesn’t; ‘* And now, Mr. Tangle, that we understand 
3.” think so. He has all the generosity of youth,| one another, well join, if you please, his 
ried _ and insists that St. Giles should not be hanged.” | lordship.—Well, my lord,” said Folder, return- 
t, I “God bless him!’’ cried Capstick. jing, ‘I have talked the matter over with Mr. 
“Amen !’? said Bright Jem. | Tangle, and, though he gives very little hope—” 
ree- “T must request that we have no interruption,”’| —‘* There ‘s all the hope in the world,”’ said Cap- 
and said Tangle, looking lofiily at the two offend-| stick, ‘‘for his lordship says he ‘ll take the pe- 
| ers. ‘* Perhaps, sir,’’ and the lawyer turned tition himself to the minister, who ’s his father’s 
+ to. to Folder, ** perhaps, you will state your case."’ | friend, and, if I may advise the marchioness, his 
Mr. ; “Just a word in private,”’ said Folder ; and| mother 
wily _ Tangle immediately led him into a small adjoining) My good man,"’ observed Mr. Folder, ‘* we in 
and . room, and closed the door. ‘* You see, Mr.|no way need your advice in the matter. Hold 
rape ' Tangle,’ said Folder, ‘1 consider this to be a your tongue.”” 
t at ; very foolish, weak business ; but the young gentle- ** Should n’t mind at all obliging you, sir, in, 4 ie 
itn 7 man is a spoilt child, and spoilt children will have; any other way,’’ said the unruffled Capstick ;, 
~utie their way. In one word, his lordship must be ‘but, as his young lordship here, as he tells. } 
ant, _ humored, and therefore St. Giles—though it} me, has been to my shop and all to see me about iy 
wed would be much better for him to be put at once | the matter, I think my tongue ’s quite at his ser-- 
met quietly out of further mischief—must not be} vice.’ 
cog | hanged. The marquess has his own notionsonthe| To be sure it is, Capstick,’’ said young St. 
was matter ; proper notions, too, they are, Mr. ‘Tangle ; | James, ‘‘ go on. Mr. Folder says they ‘d better 
king _  Sotions that do honor to him as a legislater,; hang St. Giles; and papa says so too; but. 
Mr. _ and would, I verily believe, let the law take} they shan’t do it for all that. Why, I should. 
sker. | %4Uscourse. But, poor man! what can he do?’’ | never have the heart to mount a horse again.”’ 
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** A noble little chap !’’ whispered Bright Jem 
to Capstick. 

**And so, as I told you, Capstick, I went to 
your house, as you know all about the boy, and the 
boy’s friend, to see about a petition ; for that’s the 
way, they tell me——”’ 

**Give yourself ro further trouble,’’ said 
Tangle ‘‘ the petition shall be prepared, my lord. 
I’ll do it myself, this very day, though the affair 
is secular. Nevertheless, to oblige your lord- 
shi a 

sf You’re a goods fellow,’’ said young St. 
James, patronizing the lawyer; and, after a few 
preliminaries were settled, the conference con- 
cluded. 





CHAPTER X. 


And young St. Giles lay in Newgate, sinking, 
withering, under sentence of death. After atime, 
he never cried, or clamored ; he shed no tear, 
breathed no syllable of despair; but, stunned, 
stupefied, seemed as if idiocy was growing on 
him. ‘The ordinary—a good, zealous man—en- 
deavored, by soothing, hopeful words, to lead the 
prisoner, as the jail phrase has it, to a sense of his 
condition. Never had St. Giles received such 
teaching! Condemned to die, he for the first time 
heard of the abounding love of Christianity—of the 
goodness and affection due from man to man. 
The story seemed odd to him; strange, very 
strange ; yet he supposed it was alltrue. Never- 
theless—he could not dismiss the thought, it 
puzzled him. Why had he never been taught all 
this before? And why should he be punished, 
hanged for doing wrong; when the good, rich, 
fine people, who all of them loved their neighbors 
like themselves, had never taught him what was 
right? Was it possible that Christianity was 
such a beautiful thing—and being so, was it possi- 
ble that good, earnest, kind-hearted Christians 
would kill him? 

St. Giles had scarcely eight-and-forty hours to 
live. It was almost Monday noon, when the 
ordinary—having attended the other prisoners— 
entered the cell of the boy thief. He had been 
separated, by the desire of the minister, from his 
miserable companions, that their evil example of 
hardihood—their reckless bravado—might not 
wholly destroy the hope of growing truth within 
him. A turnkey attended St. Giles, reading to 
him. And now the boy would raise his sullen 
eyes upon the man, as he read of promises of grace 
and happiness eternal: and now his heart would 
heave as though he was struggling with an inward 
agony that seemed to suffocate him—and now a 
scornful, unbelieving smile would play about his 
mouth—and he would laugh with defying bitter- 
ness. And then he would leer in the face of the 
reader, as though he read to him some fairy tale, 
some pretty story, to amuse and gull him. Poor 
wretch! Let the men who guide the world—the 
large-brained politicians, who tinker the social 
scheme, making themselves the masters and guar- 
dians of their fellow-men—let them Jook into this 
Newgate dungeon; let them contemplate this 
blighted human bud ; this child felon, never taught 
the path of right, and now to be hanged for his 
most sinful ignorance. What a wretched, sullen 
-outeast! What a darkened, loathsome thing! 
And now comes the clergyman—the state divine, 
‘be it remembered—to tell him that he is treasured 
with an immortal soul; that—with merey shed 
upon him—he will in a few hours be a creature of 
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glory before the throne of God! Oh, politicians: 
Oh, rulers of the world! Oh, law-making masters 
aud taskers of the common million, may not this 
cast-off wretch, this human nuisance, be your ac- 
cuser at the bar of Heaven? Egregious folly! 
Impossible! What—stars and garters impeached 
2 rags and tatters! St. James denounced by St. 
tiles! Impudent and ridiculous! Yet here, we 
say, comes the reverend priest—the Christian 
reacher, with healing, honied words, whose 
Belts pter Book—with angelic utterance, says 
no less. Let us hear the clergyman and his for. 
lorn pupil. 

‘** Well, my poor boy,”’ said the ordinary, with 
an affectionate voice and moistening eyes: ‘* wel), 
my child, and how is it with yout Come, you are 
better ; you look better ; you have been listening 
to what your good friend Robert here has beep 
reading to you. And we are all your friends, 
here. At least, we all want to be. Don’t you 
think so?” ; 

St. Giles slowly lifted his eyes towards the 
speaker. He then slowly, sullenly answered,— 
** No, I don’t.”’ 

** But you ought to try to think so, my boy; 
it’s wicked not to try,’’ said the ordinary, very 
tenderly. : 

“Tf you ’re all my friends, why do you keep me 
here?”’ said St. Giles. ‘* Friends! I never had 
no friends.”’ 

‘** You must not say that; indeed, you must not. 
All our care is to make you quiet and happy in 
this world, that you may be happier in the world 
you’re going to. You understand me, St. Giles! 
My poor dear boy, you understand me! The 
world you ‘re going tot’? The speaker, inured 
as he was to scenes of blasphemy, of brute indif- 
ference, and remorseful agony, was deeply touche: 
by the forlorn condition of the boy; who could 
not, would not, understand a tenderness, the end 
of which was to surrender him softened to the 
hangman. ‘* You have thought, my dear—lI say, 
you have thought of the world’’—and the minister 
paused—* the world you are going to?” 

** What ’s the use of thinking about it?” asked 
St. Giles. ‘* 1 knows nothing of it.”’ 

** That, my boy, is because you are obstinate, 
and 1 am sorry to say it, wieked,—and so won't 
try to know about it. Otherwise, if you would 
give all your heart and soul to prayer ws 

**T tell you, sir, I never was learnt to pray,” 
cried St. Giles, moodily ; ** and what's the use 
of praying?’ 

** You would find it open your heart, St. Giles; 
and though you see nothing now, if you were 
only to pray long and truly, you would find the 
darkness go away from your eyes, and you ‘d see 
such bright and beautiful things about you, and 
you ’d feel as light and happy as if you had wings 
at your back—you would, indeed. Then you'd 
fee] that all we are doing for you is for the best; 
then, my poor boy,’’ said the ordinary with grow- 
ing fervor, ‘*then you ’d feel what Christian love 
is.”’ 

‘* Robert ’s been reading to me about that,”’ said 
St. Giles, ** but I can’t make it out no-how. He 
says that Christian love means that we shouldnt 
do to nobody what we would n’t like nobody te do 
to ourselves.”’ 

** A good boy,”’ said the ordinary, ‘‘ that is the 
meaning, though not the words. I*m glad you ‘ve 
so improved.”’ 

‘And for all that, you tell me that I must 
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think o’ dying—think of another world and all 
that—think of going to Tyburn, and, aud’’—here 





: the boy fell hoarse ; his face turned ash-color, and 
- reeling, he was about to fall, when the ordinary 
' caught him in his arms, and again placed him on 
d aseat. ‘It’s nothin’—nothin’ at all,’’ cried St. 
7 . Giles, struggling with himself—‘ 1’m all right; 
e I’m game.” ; 
Q «Don’t say that, child; I can’t hear you say 
€ that: I would rather see you in tears and pain 
8 than trying to be game, as you call it. ‘That, my 
7 boy, is only adding crime to wickedness. Come, 
we were talking of Christian love,’’ said the 
h ordinary. 
| ‘| knows nothin’ about it,’’ said St. Giles; 
€ : ‘all I know is this,—it is’nt true; it can’t be 
v true.”’ 
n “Tell me; why not! Come, let me hear all 
, you ‘d say,”’ urged the clergyman tenderly. 
u " «Cause if it means that nobody should do to 
nobody what nobody would like to have done to 
e thenselves, why does anybody keep me locked up 
. heret Why did the judge say I was to be—you 
know, Mister ?”’ 
“That was for doing wrong, my boy: that was 
y for your first want of Christian love. You were 
, no Christian when you stole the horse,’’ said the 
e ordinary. ‘* Had the horse been yours, you would 
d have felt weonged and injured had it been stolen 
fron you! You see that, eh, my boy?” 
t. “ Did a’t think o’ that,”’ said St. Giles gloomily. 
in ’ —'* But I didn’t steal it: ’t was all along o’ Tom 
\d Blast; and now he’s got off; and I’m here in 
! ; the Jug. You don’t eall that justice, no how, do 
ie you' Bat 1 don’t care; they may do what they 
id like with me; I‘ll be game.”’ 
rf | “No, iny dear boy, you must know better: you 
>| ; must, indeed—you must give all your thoughts to 
ld prayer, and a 
1d ‘It’s o’ no use, Mister; I tell you I never was 
ie ' learnt to pray, and [ don’t know how to go about 
y, it. More than that, I feel somehow ashamed to 
er it. And besides, for all your talk, Mister, and 
you talk very kind to me, I] must say, I can’t feel 
od like a Christian, as you call it,—for | can’t see 
why Christians should want to kill me if Chris- 
e, tians are such good people as you talk about.”’ 
t But then, my poor boy,”’ said the ordinary, 
ld “though young, you must remember, you ‘re an 
old sinner. You've done much wickedness.” 
” “T never done nothing but what I was taught ; 
Se and if you say—and Bob there ’s been reading it 
to ne—that the true Christian forgives everybody 
.: —well then, in course, the judge and all the nobs 
re are no Christians, else would n't they forgive me? 
be Would n't they like it so, to teach me better, and 
oe not to kill me? But I don’t mind ; I'll be game ; 
nd see if I don't be game—precious !” 
os 4 The ordinary, with a perplexed look, sighed 
4 deeply. The sad condition of the boy, the horrid 
t: death awaiting him, the natural shrewdness with 
we which he combated the arguments employed for 
ie his conversion, affected the worthy clergyman 
beyond all past experience. ‘* Miserable little 
ee wretch '? he thought, ‘it will be worst of mur- 
He ders, if he dies thus.’? And then, again, he 
a’ s essiyed to soften the child felon, who seemed 
rm determined to stand at issue with his spiritual 
counsellor; to recede no step, but to the gallows 
the foot to defy him. It would be his ambition, his 
ve glory—if he must die—to die game. He had 
heard the praises bestowed upon such a death— 
ost 5 had known the contemptuous jeering flung upon 
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the repentant craven—and he would be the theme 
of eulogy in Hog Lane—Ae would not be laughed, 
sneered at, for ‘dying dunghill.”’ And this 
temper so grew and strengthened in St. Giles, 
that, at length, the ordinary, wearied and hope- 
less, left his forlorn charge, promising soon to 
return, and hoping, in his own words, to find the 
prisoner ‘‘a kinder, better, and more Christian 
boy.” 

‘It’s no use your reading that stuff to me,”’ 
said St. Giles, as the turnkey was about to resume 
his book ; ‘‘1 don’t understand nothin’ of it; and 
it’s too Jate to learn. But I say, can’t you tell 
us somethin’ of Turpin and Jack Sheppard, eh? 
Something prime, to give us pluck !”’ 

**Come, come,’’ answered the man, ‘it’s no 
use going on in this way. You must be quiet and 
listen to me; it’s all for your good, | tell you; 
all for your good.”’ 

**My good! Well, that’s pretty gammon, 
that is. I should like to know what can be for 
my good if I’m to be hanged? Ha! ha! See if 
I don’t kick my shoes off, that’s all.’’ And St. 
Giles would not listen; but sat on the stool, 
swinging his legs backwards and forwards, and 
singing one of the melodies known in Hog Lane 
—poor wretch! it had been a cradle melody to 
him—whilst the turnkey vainly endeavored to 
soothe and interest him. At length the man 
discontinued his hopeless task ; and, in sheer list- 
lessness, leaning his back against the wall, fell 
asleep. And now St. Giles was left alone. And 
now, relieved of importunity, did he forego the 
bravado that had supported him, and solemply 
think of his approaching end? Did he, with none 
other but the eye of God in that stone cell, upon 
him—did he shrink and wither beneath the look ; 
and, on bended knees, with opened heart, and 
flowing, repentant tears, did he pray for Heaven’s 
compassion—God's sweet mercy! No. Yet 
thoughts deep, anxious thoughts were brooding in 
his heart. His face grew older with the medita- 
‘tion that shadowed it. All his being seemed 
compressed, intensified in one idea. Gloomily, 
yet with whetted eyes, he looked around his cell ; 
and still darker and darker grew his face. Could 
he break prison? Such was the question—the 
foolish, idle, yet flattering question that his soul 
put to itself. All his recollections of the glory 
of Turpin and Sheppard crowded upon him—and 
what greater glory would it be for him if he could 
escape ! He, a boy, to do this?’ He to be sung 
in ballads—to be talked of, huzzaed, and held up 
for high example, long after he should be dead— 
passed forever from the world? The proud thought 
glowed within hiin—made his heart heave—and 
his eyes sparkle. And then he looked about his 
cell, and the utter hopelessness of the thought fell 
upon him, withering his heart. Yet again and 
again—although to be crushed with new despair 
—he gazed about him, dreaming of Jiberty with- 
out that wall of flint. And thus his waking 
hours passed; and thus, in the visions of the 
night, his spirit busied itself in hopeful vanity. 

The Tuesday morning came, and again, the 
clergyman visited the prisoner. The boy looked 
paler, thinner—no more. There was no softhess 
in his eyes, no appealing glance of hope: but a 
fixed and stubborn look of inquiry. ‘ He didn’t 
know nothing of what the parson had to say, and 
he did n't want to be bothered. It was all gam- 
mon!’ These were the words of the boy felon, 
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law! what a long nonage of discretion has it 
passed !—then within a day’s span of the grave. 

As the hour of death approached, the clergy- 
man became more assiduous, fervent, nay pas- 
sionate in his appeals to the prisoner; who still 
strengthened himself in opposition to his pastor. 
‘*My dear boy—my poor child—miserable, help- 
less creature !—the grave is before you—the 
sky is opening above you! Die without repent- 
ance, and you will pass into the grave, and never 
—never know immortal blessings! Your soul 
will perish—perish as | have told you—in fire, in 
fire eternal !”” 

St. Giles swayed his head to and fro, and with 
a sneer asked, ‘* What’s the good o’all this? 
Have n’t you told me so, Mister, agin and agin ?”’ 

The ordinary groaned almost in despair, yet 
still renewed his task. ‘* The heavens, I tell you, 
are opening for you; repent, my child; repent, 
poor boy, and you will be an immortal spirit, wel- 
comed by millions of angels.”’ 

St. Giles looked with bitter incredulity at his 
spiritual teacher. ‘* Well, if all that’s true,’’ he 
said, ‘* itis n’t sohard to be hanged, arterall. But 
I don’t think the nobs like me so well, as to send 
me to sich a place as that.” 

‘* Nay, my poor boy,”’ said the ordinary, ** you 
will not, cannot understand me, until you pray. 
Now, kneel—my dear child, kneel and let us pray 
together.’’ Saying this, the ordinary fell upon 
his knees; but St. Giles, folding his arms, so 
planted himself as to take firmer root of the 
ground; and so he stood with moody, determined 
looks, whilst the clergyman—touched more than 
was his wont—poured forth a passionate prayer 
that the heart of the young sinner might be soft- 
ened ; that it might be turned from stone into flesh, 
and become a grateful sacrifice to the throne of 
God. And whilst this prayer, in deep and solemn 
tones, rose from the prison-cell, he for whom 
the prayer was formed, seemed to grow harder, 
more obdurate, with every syllable. Still he 
refused to bend his knee at the supplication of the 
clergyman, but stood eyeing him with a mingled 
look of incredulity, defiance, and contempt. ‘* God 
help you—poor lost lamb!”’ cried the ordinary, as 
he rose. 

** Now, I hope we shall have no more o’ that,”’ 
was the only answer of St. Giles. 

The ordinary was about to quit the cell, when 
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the door was opened, and the governor of the jail 
attended by the head: turnkey, entered. “My 
dear sir, 1 am glad to find you here’’—said the 
governor to the ordinary. ‘I have a pleasing 
duty to perform : a duty that I know it will delight 
you to witness.’” The ordinary glanced at a paper 
held by the governor; his eyes brightened ; and 
clasping his hands, he fervently uttered—** ‘Thank 
God !”’ 

The governor then turned to St. Giles, who 
suddenly looked anxious and restless. ‘ Pris. 
oner,’’ he said, ‘it is my happiness to inform 
you that his gracious majesty has been mercilully 
pleased to spare your life. You will not suffer 
with the unfortunate men to-morrow. You un- 
derstand me, boy’’—for St. Giles looked sudden!y 
stupefied—‘* you understand me, that the good 
king, whom you should ever pray for, has, in the 
hope that you will turn from the wickedness of 
your ways, determined to spare your life’ You 
will be sent out of the country; and time given 
you that, if you properly use, will make you a 
good and honest man.’’ 

St. Giles made no answer, but trembled vio- 
lently from head to foot. Then his face flushed 
red as flame, and covering it with his hands, he 
fell upon his knees; and the tears ran streaming 
through his fingers. ‘* Pray with me; pray for 
me !’’ he cried, in broken voice, to the ordinary. 

And the ordinary knelt, and rendered up ‘* hum- 
ble and hearty thanks’’ for the mercy of the king! 

We will not linger in the prison—St. Giles 
was destined for Botany Bay. Mr. Capstick 
was delighted, in his own way, that the ends of 
justice would be satisfied ; and whilst he rejoiced 
with the triumph of justice, he did not forget the 
evil-doer ; for St. Giles received a packet from 
the muffin-maker, containing sundry little comforts 
for his voyage. 

‘*We shall never see him again, Jem,”’ said 
Mrs. Aniseed, as she left Newgate weeping ; hav- 
ing taken her farewell of the young transport. 
‘**He’s gone forever from us.”’ 

** Not he,’’ said Bright Jem; ‘‘ we shall see 
him again another feller quite—a true man, yet; 
I ‘m sure of it.”’ 

Whether Bright Jem was a true prophet will in 
due season be discovered by the patient reader of 
the next chapters. 





THE VALUE OF A FINE LADY. 


A REMINISCENCE. BY JOSEPH HUME. 


Once I assisted at the soirée dansante of the 
Countess of Fritterfield. The most brilliant star 
in that galaxy of fashion was the young and lovely 
Marchioness of Fiddledale. I saw her dancing in 
the hall. Around her snowy brow were set five 
hundred pounds: for such would have been the 
answer of any jeweller to the question, ‘‘ What are 
those diamonds’’’ With the gentle undulations 
of her bosom, there rose and fell exactly thirty 
pounds ten shillings. The sum wore the guise 
of a brooch of gold and enamel. Her fairy form 
wis invested in ten guineas, represented by a slip 
of lilac satin; and this was overlaid by thirty 
guineas more in two skirts of white lace. ‘Taste- 
fully disposed down each side of the latter, 
were six half crowns; which so many bows of 





purple ribbon had come to. The lower margins 
of the thirty guinea skirts were edged with eleven 
additional guineas, the value of some eight yards 
of silver fringe a quarter of a yard in depth. Her 
taper waist, taking zone and clasp together, | 
calculated to be confined by forty pounds ster- 
ling. 

Her delicately-rounded arms, the glove of spot- 
less kid being added to the gold bracelet which 
encircled the little wrist, may be said to have 
been adorned with twenty-two pounds five and 
sixpence, and, putting the silk and satin at the 
lowest figure, | should say that she wore four- 
teen and sixpence on her feet. Thus, altogether, 
was this thing of light, this creature of loveliness, 
rayed from top to toe, exclusively of little sun- 
dries, in six hundred and forty-eight pounds eleven 
shillings. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE FEARLESS DE COURCY. 


The following is a specimen of Lays and Bal- 
lads from Old Englhsh History, (London, James 
Burns, 1845,) a beautifully embellished little vol- 
ume of original poetry, professedly ‘* by S. M.,”’ 
and dedicated to ‘*‘ seven dear children, for whose 
amusement the verses were originally written.”’ 
Generally speaking, history in a versified shape is 
miserable trash; but here we have something 
very different ; and we shall be much surprised if 
this volume does not long maintain a place amongst 
the parlor-window favorites of the young. The 
ballads are not only charmingly written, as far as 
mere literary art is concerned, but have, besides, 
a life-like spirit, and a tone of high imaginative 
feeling, which are peculiarly their own.] 


Tue fame of the fearless De Courcy 
Is boundless as the air; 

With his own right hand he won the land 
Of Ulster, green and fair! 

But he lieth low in a dungeon now, 
Powerless, in proud despair ; 

For false King John hath cast him in, 
And closely chained him there. 


The noble knight was weary 
At morn, and eve, and noon; 

For chilly bright seemed dawn’s soft light, 
And icily shone the moon ; 

No gleaming mail gave back the rays 
Of the dim unfriendly sky, 

And the proud free stars disdained to gaze 
Through his lattice barred and high. 


But when the trumpet-note of war 
Rang through his narrow room, 
Telling of banners streaming far, 
Of knight, and steed, and plume ; 
Of the wild mélée, and the sabre’s clash, 
How would his spirit bound! 
Yet ever after the lightning’s flash, 
Night closeth darker round. 


Down would he sink on the floor again, 
Like the pilgrim who sinks on some desert plain, 
Even while his thirsting ear can trace 
The hum of distant streams ; 
Or the maimed hound, who hears the chase 
Sweep past him in his dreams. 


The false king sate on his throne of state, 
*Mid knights and nobles free ; 
“Who is there,’ he cried, ‘* who will cross the 
tide, 
And do battle in France for me? 
There is cast on mine honor a fearful stain, 
The death of the boy who ruled Bretagne ;* 
And the monarch of France, my bold suzerain, 
Hath bidden a champion for me appear, 
My fame from this darkening blot to clear. 
Speak—is your silence the silence of fear, 
My knights and my nobles?’ Frowning and pale 
Your faces grow as I tell my tale! 
Is there not one of this knightly ring, 
Who dares to battle for his king ?”’ 


The warriors they heard, but they spake not a 
word ; 
The earth some gazed upon ; 


* Prince Arthur of Brittany, whose melancholy fate has 
been too ofien the theme of song and story to require no- 
Uce here. 
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And some did raise a steadfast gaze 
To the face of false King John. 
Think ye they feared? They were Englishmen 
all, 
Though mutely they sate in their monarch’s hall; 
The heroes of many a well-fought day, 
Who loved the sound of a gathering fray, 
Even as the lonely shepherd loves 
The herds’ soft bell in the mountain-groves. 
Why were they silent? There was not one 
Who could trust the word of false King John ; 
And their cheeks grew pallid as they thought 
On the deed of blood by his base hand wrought ; 
Pale, with a brave heart’s generous fear, 
When forced a tale of shame to hear. 


*T was a coward whiteness then did chase 
The glow of shame from the false king’s face ; 
And he turned aside, in bootless pride, 
That witness of his guilt to hide ; 
Yet every heart around him there, 
Witness against him more strongly bare! 
Oh, out then spake the beauteous queen :* 
‘* A captive lord I know, 
Whose loyal heart hath ever been 
Eager to meet the foe ; 
Were true De Courcy here this day, 
Freed from his galling chain, 
Never, oh never should scoffers say, 
That amid all England's rank and might, 
Their king had sought him a loyal knight, 
And sought such knight in vain! 
Up started the monarch, and cleared his brow, 
And bade them summon De Courcy now. 
Swiftly his messengers hasted away, 
And sought the cell where the hero lay ; 
They bade him arise at his master’s call, 
And follow their steps to the stately hall. 


He is brought before the council— 
There are chains upon his hands ; 
With his silver hair, that aged knight, 
Like a rock o’erhung with foam-wreaths white, 
Proudly and calmly stands, 
He gazes on the monarch 
With stern and star-like eye ; 
And the company muse and marvel much, 
That the light of the old man’s eye is such, 
After long captivity. 
His fetters hang upon him 
Like an unheeded thing ; 
Or like a robe of purple worn 
With graceful and indifferent scorn 
By some great-hearted king. 
And strange it was to witness 
How the false king looked aside ; 
For he dared not meet his captive’s eye! 
Thus ever the spirit’s royalty 
Is greater than pomp and pride ! 


The false king spake to his squires around, 
And his lifted voice had an angry sound : 
‘* Strike ye the chains from each knightly limb! 
Who was so bold as to fetter him? 
Warrior, believe me, no hest of mine 
Bade them fetter a form like thine ; 
Thy sovereign knoweth thy fame too well.’’ 
He paused, and a cloud on his dark brow fell ; 
For the knight still gazed upon him, 

And his eye was like a star ; 
And the words on the lips of the false king died, 


* Isabella of Angouleme, wife to King John, celebrated 
for her beauty and high spirit. 
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Like the murmuring sounds of an ebbing tide 
By the traveller heard afar. 


From the warrior’s form they loosed the chain ; 
His face was lighted with calm disdain ; 
Nor cheek, nor lip, nor eye gave token 
E’en that he knew his chains were broken. 
He spake—no music, loud or clear, 

Was in the voice of the gray-haired knight ; 
But a low stern sound, like that ye hear 

In the march of a mail-clad host by night. 
‘** Brother of Ceur de Lion,” said he, 
‘These chains have not dishonored me !”” 
There was crushing scorn in each simple word, 
Mightier than battle-axe or sword. 


Not long did the heart of the false king thrill 
To the touch of passing shame, 

For it was hard, and mean, and chill; 

As breezes sweep o’er a frozen rill, 

Leaving it cold and unbroken still, 
That feeling went and came ; 

And now to the knight he made reply, 

Pleading his cause right craftily ; 

Skilled was his tongue in specious use 

Of promise fair and of feigned excuse, 

Blended with words of strong appeal 

To love of fame and to loyal zeal. 

At length he ceased ; and every eye 

Gazed on De Courcy wistfully. 

** Speak !”’ cried the king in that fearful pause ; 

** Wilt thou not champion thy monarch’s cause !”’ 


The old knight struck his foot on the ground, 

Like a war-horse hearing the trumpet sound ; 

And he spake with a voice of thunder, 
Solemn and fierce in tone, 

Waving his hand to the stately band 
Who stood by the monarch’s throne, 

As a warrior might wave his flashing glaive 
When cheering his squadrons on : 

** 7 will fight for the honor of England, 
Though not for false King John !’’ 


He turned and strode from the lofty hall, 

Nor seemed to hear the sudden cheer 
Which burst as he spake from the lips of all, 
And when he stood in the air without, 
He paused as if in joyful doubt ; 
To the forests green and the wide blue sky 
Stretching his arms embracingly, 
With stately tread and uplifted head, 
As a good steed tosses back his mane 
When they loose his neck from the servile rein ; 
Ye know not, ye who are always free, 
How precious a thing is liberty. 
**O world !’’ he cried; ‘* sky, river, hill, 
Ye wear the garments of beauty still ; 
How have ye kept your youth so fair,* 
While age has whitened this hoary hair ?”’ 
But when the squire, who watched his lord, 
Gave to his hand his ancient sword, 
The hilt he pressed to his eager breast, 
Like one who a long-lost friend hath met ; 
And joyously said, as he kissed the blade, 

‘** Methinks there is youth in my spirit yet. 
For France! for France! o’er the waters blue ; 
False king—dear land—adieu, adieu !’’ 


He hath crossed the booming ocean, 
On the shore he plants his lance ; 


* The reader of German will here recognize an ex- 
quisite stanza from Uhland, very inadequately rendered. 
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And he sends his daring challenge 
Into the heart of France : 
‘* Lo, here I stand for England, 
Queen of the silver main ! 
To guard her fame and to cleanse her name 
From slander’s darkening stain ! 
Advance, advance! ye knights of France, 
Give answer to my call : 
Lo! here I stand for England, 
And I defy ye all !"’ 


From the east and the north came champions 
forth— 
They came in a knightly crowd ; 
From the south and the west each generous breast 
Throbbed at that summons proud. 
But though brave was each lord, and keen each 
sword, 
No warrior could withstand 
The strength of the hero-spirit 
Which nerved that old man’s hand. 
He is conqueror in the battleh— 
He hath won the wreath of bay ; 
To the shining crown of his fair renown 
He hath added another ray ; 
He hath drawn his sword for England ; 
He hath fought for her spotless name ; 
And the isle resounds to her farthest bounds 
With her gray-haired hero’s fame. 
In the ears of the craven monarch, 
Oft must this burthen ring— 
** Though the crown be thine and the royal line, 
He is in heart thy king!” 


So they gave this graceful honor 
To the bold De Courey’s race, 
That they ever should dare their helms to wear 
Before the king’s own face : 
And the sons of that line of heroes 
To this day their right assume ; 
For, when every head is unbonneted,* 
They walk in cap and plume! 








From Tait’s Magazine. 
O RABEQUISTA, THE FIDDLER. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE, 


Amonc the living authors of Portugal, who are 
little, or not at all, known in this country, but 
whose merits as poets, dramatists, or prose writers 
entitle them to be so, are the brothers Castilho, 
A. M. de Souza Lobo, Ignacio Pizarro de M. 
Sarmento, J. B. d’Almeida Garrett a very distin- 
guished man of letters, and A. Herculano, author 
of the ** Harp of the Believer’’ and ‘* The Voice 
of the Prophet,’’ a young volunteer officer of the 
Liberal party, at the siege of Oporto, who made 
himself remarkable by his zeal and bravery, and 
who, afier the death of Don Pedro, instead of 
hurrying with others to the capital to claim the re- 
ward of his services, long remained at Oporto, un- 
solicitous of court favors, and testified his grief in 
an elegy on ‘‘the romantic emperor who had 
fought against tyranny,’’ and who had bequeathed 
his heart to that ‘* faithful city.’’ Of these and 
other existing ornaments of Portuguese literature, 
we may take future opportunities of giving some 
notices. The following little story is but a very 
trifling specimen of the abilities of Antonio Feliet- 
ano Castilho, whose name appears under it in a 
Lisbon periodical of recent date ; but, mere trifle 


* The present representative of the house of De Courcy 
is Lord Kinsale. 4 
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as it is, there is something peculiar in the turn of 
the adventure. 

On a dark night of last winter, there was a 
wedding ball in a certain village near the foot of 
the Mountain Estrella. The wedding-dinner was 
over at two o’clock in the afternoon ; and from 
that hour till midnight, the clattering dance of 
wooden shoes had been almost incessant. During 
all this time, the merriment had been kept alive by 
liberal supplies of green wine, by love, and by a 
fiddle, the never-failing guest and companion of 
every merry-meeting in all the hamlets of this 
neighborhood. The fiddler, who possessed nothing 
in the world but a musical ear, (for which we do 
not know how much per centage he paid out of 
the hours of industry,) had been one of the nu- 
merous candidates for the bride ; but having been 
supplanted by the pecuniary charms of his happy 
rival, he was here on this occasion—no unhappy 
man either, but in good humor with his ill fortune. 
A philosophical fiddler, he had not only had the 
courage to attend the marriage-ceremony without 
concealing himself behind one of the church-pillars 
and rushing forth at the critical moment with a 
romantic ery of despair, to the dismay of the as- 
sembly, but he had helped to twine the arches of 
pine-boughs for the passage of the triumphant 





couple. At dinner, he had filled repeated bumpers 
to the health of both, and also of a tawny rustic! 
lass who happened to sit next to him; and all the | 
evening afterwards, and al] the night, he animated, | 
by his quaint old minuets, and his inexhaustible 
store of old-fashioned tunes, the fun of the 
dancers, male and female, of that economical club, | 
whose vagaries were superbly illuminated by four | 
classical iron lamps, stuck against four newly-| 
whitewashed walls. Some malicious judges of mo- 
tives—for there are such even in the country—did | 
not fail to set down his gratuitous perseverance to 
a lurking desire of putting off as long as he possi- 
bly could, the fatal moment when the company 
should disperse, and the doors of his ungrateful | 
fair one exclude him from her presence. Others. 
merely supposed that his zeal was inspired by a| 
newly awakened fancy for another pair of bright! 
eyes, and that he was naturally unwilling to quit! 
a scene where the lady of his thoughts saw him | 
unquestionably playing the first fiddle. As to us, | 
without rejecting or admitting either of these opin-| 
ions, we think it more orthodox to believe, that, 
his pure self-love, as an artist, is a sufficient ex-! 
planation. Paganini in the theatre at Paris, or} 
on the stage of the opera-house in London, was| 
not a greater personage than our poor fiddler, in a 
farm-house of the Estrella mountain. 

During one of those brief intervals of the ball, 
when the din of music and feet ceased, only to 
give play to the much more uproarious clamor of 
conversation, our hero, whom we shall eall Bap- 
tist, found his opportunity of insinuating a sly 
compliment into the ear of her to whom his looks 
had already been still more eloquent; a smile and 
a modest look of pleased acknowledgment gave 
him fresh foree for a second attack; he dared to 
whisper the word Jove; he saw her blush, and 
once more he saw her smile; he ventured to 
seize a pretty little hand of this damsel fifteen 
years old; and from the moment of that endured 
audacity, he considered his felicity certain. He 
asks her name, Annc; her condition, single; her 
residence, another farm-house, distant about half a 
league in a locality that he is unacquainted with ; 
but which she describes so minutely, that it is evi- 
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dent his visits there will be acceptable : ‘‘In our 
house,’’ adds Anna, ‘‘ there live only my mother 
and myself. My mother keeps house ; | tend our 
flock on the mountain in the day time, and at night 
work with my mother. Sometimes we sit together 
at our hearth with nothing new to say to one 
another, which is dull; now and then we have the 
company of some young women who live about a 
quarter of a league from us: I came with two of 
them to-day ; and we are to return together. But 
for them I should have missed this wedding ; aud 
that would have been a pity.”’ 

The dancing was renewed; Baptist surpassed 
himself, if that were possible. The fiddle seemed 
animated with all the fire, all the brilliant fresh- 
ness of a newly rising passion. It imparted more 
life, more ecstasy to the dancers ; and Anna, every 
time that the mazy whirl brought her near to the 
musician, showed by a look, a movement, an air, 
that she felt something more than gratitude for the 
performer. The bow of Cupid, to use the phra- 
seology of the poetico-arcadian schools, never 
twanged off more sharp and quick arrows than did 
the bow of a fiddle on this night. The bride- 
groom, fearing that the transport might not sub- 
side before sunrise, availed himself of a moment- 
ary pause to call Baptist apart into the garden, and 


'there, after some trifling apologetical preamble, 


with which Baptist would have willingly dis- 
pensed, gave him to understand, in as few words 
as his embarrassment and the sense of his discour- 
tesy would permit, that it was time to close the 
entertainment, and for the guests to retire. Bap- 
tist, who, like all happy lovers, had kept wholly 
out of view the fact, that such pleasure must have 
an end, and in whom (trust the hearts of men !) 
the thought of his first love, now hopeless, was 
already partially eclipsed by the radiant image of 
his new star; Baptist stood undecided for an 
instant whether he should obey the master of the 
house, thanking him for his good cheer, or break 
the fiddle about his ears. A visit to the cellar, to 
which the host sagaciously invited him, gave him 
time to recover his temper; and, thanks to a co- 
pious draught that prepared him for the journey, 
the inward strife that had arisen between the two 
spirits that contend for mastery in the human 
breast, terminated in the victory of the good angel. 
During this absence of the life and soul of the 
party, the greater number of the guests disap- 
peared: and Anna, urged by her companions to 
withdraw, and persuaded as were the rest, that 
Baptist would not come back, sadly set out on her 
way home. 

Returning to the room, and finding it deserted 
by her who alone had filled it, to his eyes, Baptist 
wished his host good-night. Hardness of heart is 
not the vice of the truly happy. The bridegroom 
accompanied him a few steps beyond the threshold, 
and laughingly told him, in a key sufficiently loud 
to ensure his being overheard by his wife, that the 
beauteous Anna, the flower and envy of the night, 
was the best tender of flocks in the district; that 
she had a good fortune; excellent hands for the 
spindle, and a voice for singing that charmed all 
who heard her; that he therefore advised him to 
cultivate the good graces of the mother, for that 
he well knew the girl would think herself for- 
tunate to be able to warble her youth away with 
such an accompaniment : 


Oh, life of my life! 
Who can show me your fellow 
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At fiddle or fife 
On the mountain Estrella? 


And with this he bade him farewell; but not 
before he had further explained, what Baptist had 
already known above two hours, that the house was 
situate at the top of a winding steep, between hills ; 
that by day two great oak trees, standing close 
together on the right of the road, would show him 
that he was near the place, and that at night he 
would be led to it by the bleating of numerous 
goats folded in the pen, so that there could be no 
risk of going astray among those wilds. The night 
was still dark. Baptist at first, though his mind 
was all abroad, took the melancholy road that led 
to his home. But what was he to do there? 
Sleep! who ever slept on the first night of a new 
love-fever’'—To lie awake and sigh? that is bet- 
ter and more poetically done on the open stage of 
nature. ‘To transcribe from the tablets of his 
heart an account of his sensations and wishes in a 
letter? Anna probably cannot read; and he him- 
self, satisfied with his talent as a musical artist, 
never felt any ambition to accumulate knowledge. 
Baptist dues not know how to write. All such of 
my readers as have passed through the paradise 
of youth will readily divine, without my telling 
them, whither the steps of Baptist led him against 
the bent of his wiser intention. As full of wine 
and passion as an elegy of Propertius, with his 
fiddle under his arm, and his Anna in his heart, 
and with as good speed as the obscurity of the 
hour, and the ruggedness and strangeness of the 
way permit, there he goes, entreating the solitude 
to favor his blind searth of the temple of his divin- 
ity, and already, in spirit, making the tour of those 
walls which he fancies he discovers in every white 
stone that he discerns before him. 

And what a wretched gratification is he seek- 
ing! He will not see her; no, he will not hear 
her voice. At such an untimely season of the 
night, he will not even, through some compas- 
sionate crack in the door, have his eyes fascinated 
by the flickering gleam of a lamp lighted by that 
very hand which so lately trembled in his own. 
She herself will not know to-morrow that he has 
been keeping watch near her, and surrounding her 
dreams with his love. No sign will remain to 


reveal to her the devotion with which he will have | 


been kissing, as a pilgrim kisses a reliquiary, the 
insensible walls that enclose the talisman of his 
existence! When she shall arise and go forth 
with Aurora, placid and rosy like her, and, like 
her, hailed with delight by everything that be- 
holds her, not a vestige of his kisses will be left 
on the stones of her house, on the threshold of 
her door; not one of all the sighs that night shall 
have gathered in its lap will be felt with the 
morning breezes, as they sigh among the foliage. 
No; but he will have enjoyed, in three or four 
hours of careful vigil, whole ages of felicity. It 
is even possible, that something of reality may be 
mingled with his delicious reveries: it may 
chance, that, while with ear applied to a case- 
ment, and breath suspended, he interrogates the 
silence of the sleeping house, some audible sound, 


some word addressed by the daughter to her 


mother, some rustling of the mattress, stuffed 


with the straw of Indian corn, will aid his faney | 


to picture the interior of that Eden, and to per- 
ceive, as it were, through his ears, the position, 
the attitude, the expression, the thoughts, of the 
most beautiful of slumberers. He will, at least, 
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hear the bleatings of her goats hard by; and, if 
the stars be not utterly hostile to his hopes, he 
may, in the morning, hiding himself where he 
cannot be discovered, watch her as she passes 
with her flock, blithely treading the dew in her lit- 
ue slippers of orange-tree wood, her distaff stuck 
in her girdle, a shade of soft anxiety setting off 
the sweetest smile that ever dawned from under 
the broad flap of a large black hat; and, perhaps, 
he might hear that chant of the mountain, and 
now, more than ever, the song for hin, sent forth 
to the echoes by the most bewitching voice of the 
Beira-alta— 

Oh, life of my life! 

Who can show me your fellow 

At fiddle or fife 

On the mountain Estrella? 


As these fancies thickened upon him, Baptist, 
who was absolutely carried away with them, and 
was every moment quickening his pace, less at- 
tentive to the road than to the stars, with which 
true lovers have always an indefinable sympathy, 
suffered himself to be hurried on, he hardly knew 
whither, till he suddenly remembered—what none 
but a lover would have forgotten for a moment— 
that he ought to examine, by the notices which he 
had been warned to take heed of, whether he was 
on his right course or not. He stopped, he 
doubted, he was about to turn back, when lo! he 
observed, on the side of the path, certain trees, 
which might very possibly be the two oak-trees : 
he flies towards them; they are the very same; 
and that is the exact site—a site as familiar to 
him, now that he views it for the first time, as if 
he had been born there. He accelerates his 
speed—his heart leaps as if it wished to get there 
before him—the sandy and barren soil of the steep 
seems to him a gentle declivity, matted with rose- 
leaves; and, to crown his suecess, he hears the 
bleat of a lamb close by: he who hears the lamb 
eannot be far off from the shepherdess. He 
rushes towards the spot where so tender a greet- 
ing invites him. He already discovers the withics 
of the fold—he almost touches them. All at once 
the ground gives way under him, and he finds 
himself at the bottom of a pitfall. Astounded 
with the shock, though he had lighted on his feet, 
with his fiddle safe under his arm, he at first 
imagined that some evil witch had laid this wicked 
trap for him; and he now called to mind that an 
}old woman at the wedding had very constantly 
eyed him with an expression of countenance of no 
good augury :—but after his first confusion was a 
i little allayed, he perceived that he was in one of 
|those deep holes which it is the custom to exca- 
‘vate on the mountain to catch wolves. These 
/holes are made wider at bottom than at top, so as 
‘to make it impossible for the prisoner to escape ; 

the mouth is lightly covered with a few slender 
boughs, which, vielding to the pressure of any 
weight, let it fall through, and being elastic, re- 
sume their deceitful appearance: as a lure to the 
beast of prey at night, it is usual to place behind 
this masked abyss, and within a strong fence of 
‘hurdles, a kid or a lamb, whose cries for the dam 
entice its enemy to certain destruction. The 
hopelessness of evasion from such a den, for the 
rest of the night, was evident to poor Baptist. 
He tried to accommodate himself to his situation. 
‘He had not room to console himself, as men incar- 
to and fro to 
laid himself 





_cerated are wont to do, by pacing 
jgive life to his imprecations. He 
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down in the pit to meditate on the abode of his 
love, which he had left above him in the land of 
the living. Nature makes but little difference 
between dreams and the visionary cogitations of 
Jovers. 

Baptist was now half-musing, half-sleeping, 
when he heard the treacherous roof of his den 
giving way again, and immediately afterwards 
down plumped some heavy substance. He jumped 
up in consternation—W ho is there '—no answer. — 
With hair on end, head dripping with cold sweat, 
and tongue tied with terror, he crouched hard 
against a side of the pit, and endeavored with 
eyes fixed in stupid amazement, to make out the 
companion of his misfortune :—and lo, a wolf, a 
great wolf, an immense wolf! He sees his eyes 
glaring like lamps, and that ferocious light shows, 
or seems to show, two rows of perfectly white 
teeth, with the formidable tusks; a sight sufficient 
to diseoncert, not only one fiddler, but a whole 
philharmonical society. Without defence, or 
means of flight, or chance of succor, and watching 
the steady and gradually imboldened attention 
with which his adversary measured him, he was 
attempting in his agony to shrink into the very 
earth that immured him, when an involuntary 
touch of one of the strings of his fiddle caused it 
to sound—the animal was startled and recoiled two 
steps, which he had at last slowly and with a long 
pause between each made towards the musi- 
cian. Baptist, therefore, suspecting that there 
may be some occult centrifugal virtue in the art 
of Orpheus, draws his fiddlestick with a tremulous 
hand across the bow. It is now the wolf's turn 
to shrink ; he cowers as if he would bury him- 
self in the ground; the rage in his eyes is sub- 
dued ; he turns away his head; he manifests his 
fears by a thousand signs. Baptist, gathering 
courage from his enemy’s cowardice, without 
farther preparatory tuning, flings him off a waltz, 
and, observing that the first effect of his instru- 
ment is in no wise diminished, overpowers him 
with an inundation of notes, in tune and out of 
tune, enough to rive the entrails of the earth. It 
was a genuine scene, worthy of the opera in the 
Rua-dos-Condes. Minuets, gavottes, country- 
dances, waltzes, cotillons, jigs, and rigadoons, 
succeeded one another without break or transition, 
and with a rapidity, a prodigality, that was mar- 
vellous; while now and then he wrenched his 
eyes off his crouching adversary to look up at the 
aperture for the glimpse of day, to which alone he 
could trust for his deliverance. But that night 
had sworn to last at least fifty hours, for the poor 
fiddler. ‘The centrifugal charm of his violin ap- 
peared to have as much influence on Aurora as on 
the wolf; keeping them both aloof. ‘The perspi- 
ration which his fears had at first drawn, was now 


streaming down him from sheer fatigue. His arm, | 


before so laboriously exercised at the ball, was be- 
ginning to fail him, when at last the gleams of day 









them in chanting prose, fiddling all the while, and 
huddling two or three words into every note— 


** Pit of terror—Night of horror—How I trem- 
ble!” 


entreating to be quickly released, and intimating 
that he would tell them all about it presently. A 
ladder was the first thing to be procured ; one was 
immediately found in the nearest farm-house, the 
inmates of which, as anxious as their neighbors 
to gratify their curiosity, came running with the 
rest to witness such an unexampled sight. The 
pit was surrounded with people of both sexes. 
The ladder was hardly fixed, when Baptist clam- 
bered up as fast as he possibly could, without the 
use of his hands—for he was still fiddling—till he 
reached the top, more dead than alive. Searcely 
had he found himself amid kindly human faces, 
and in the light of one of the loveliest mornings 
that ever shone on the Estrella, when, laying down 
his fiddle to make the sign of the cross, he dis- 
covered at his side his own Anna. Hers was the 
ladder that had saved him; hers the neighboring 
farm-house ; and the soft scarlet kerchief of cotton, 
that was instantly offered to him to wipe his fore- 
head, was taken from her own neck. 

He was conducted to her house, (it was possibly 
only because it was the nearest at hand,) and 
placed by the hearth, where mother and daughter 
vied with each other in making him comfortable, 
and, after serving him with a good breakfast, and 
giving him a thousand unequivocal proofs of their 
benevolence, they left him to take five or six hours 
of delicious repose on a well-filled and well- 
smoothed palliasse of Indian-corn straw. 

In less than three months after that breakfast, 
Baptist was the husband of Anna. The artist 
who had figured so brilliantly at other people’s 
wedding-parties performed prodigies at his own. 
The wolf, which Baptist and Anna would not 
suffer to be destroyed, was carefully secured ; and, 
being of a tamable age at the time of his capture, 
is now a part of the family, and is kept in better 
condition than ever wolf was kept before. The 
friendly evening gatherings at this farm-house 
are celebrated in the district; and all the neigh- 
bors hope and trust that the harmony which reigns 
there will never be interrupted—that, in the 
mutual relation of husband and wife, and of 
mother and son-in-law, the fiddle will never be 
out of tune. 


From the London Times, of April 23. 
POLITICS OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Tue discussions now going on in the Republic 
of Texas between the American party which seeks 
to be absorbed in the federal union of the Ameri- 
can states, and the national Texan party, which 
upholds the independent interest of the new state, 


peered through the false trellis-work over his head ; | are matters of the deepest interest not only to the 
and soon aflerwards, steps, voices, and laughter, | annexation question of the present day, but to the 


were distinguishable near the cavern. The shep- 
herds who had Jaid the trap were coming to see if 
they had caught anything; and wondering at the 
strange subterranean music, they hastened towards 
it with a thousand wild conjectures. Having re- 
moved the boughs that covered the mouth of the 
pit, they looked down, eager to learn what this 
extraordinary revel could be. Baptist, fearing to 
lose, by one moment’s intermission of his music, 
the safety he had won at so much cost, answered 





future destinies of the continent of North America, 
If Texas at once flings away her national exist- 
ence, and makes herself subservient to the policy 
of the United States, it is highly improbable that 
any other new state will attain to independence in 
the southern regions of North America, and the 
progress of the dominions of the cabinet of Wash- 
ington will be as rapid as the decay of its defence- 
less and ungoverned southern neighbors. More 
than 20 years have elapsed since Mexico threw 
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off her allegiance to Spain, and during the whole 
of that period the decline of the nation has been 
inconceivably great and rapid. The result is now 
pitiable. The country is stated by a recent ob- 
server to be as defenceless as it was in the days of 
Montezuma. Another Cortez might march with 
a few hundred men upon the capital ; and as for 
the northern and western provinces, more es- 
pecially the magnificent territory of California, 
since the sequestration of the missions and presi- 
dios, they are without even the semblance of a gov- 
ernment. The whole white population of Cali- 
fornia is hardly more than 5000, scattered over 
2000 square leagues of territory: the Mexican 
administration does not even communicate with 
the province ; and to conquer the whole of it would 
not be more difficult than to take possession of a 
desert island. In these thinly peopled regions 
the inhabitants are manifestly unable to defend 
their territorial rights; and when they have lost 
the protection of a great power, whose policy is 
jealous of all encroachments on the future interests 
of its subjects, they fall an easy prey to a sort of 
retail invasion, until the sovereignty of the country 
is filched away before an effort has been made to 
challenge the assailant. 

The eager, gain-seeking and roving population 
of the Western States of the Union are fitted 
beyond all the rest of mankind to carry on this 
kind of surreptitious warfare. They conquer 
provinees as the cuckoo steals a nest; and if their 
irregular enterprises be allowed to carry with them 
all the political consequences of lawful war, it is 
evident that at no very distant period they will 
have made themselves masters of all such parts of 
the North American continent as are not defended 
by the forces and the resolution of Great Britain. 
But the conduct of Texas in the present emer- 
gency will determine whether these political con- 
sequences are to be realized. It depends on the 
acceptance or rejection of the proposed measure of 
annexation by the people and government of 
Texas, whether every fresh step of the Anglo- 
American race is to add citizens to the Union; or 
whether the new states which may be formed in 
course of time on either shore of that vast conti- 
nent may not uphold an independent flag, inde- 
pendent interests, and an independent policy. 

When we take into consideration the position of 
Texas, the decline of Mexico, and the future con- 
dition of the unappropriated lands, rivers, and re- 
gions lying between the coast of Upper California 
on the Pacific Ocean and the Rio Bravo del Norte, 
it is impossible to doubt that such a country ought 
to possess an original character and an independ- 
ent existence. Its annexation to the United States, 
if that measure be consummated at the present 
time, would only lead the more surely to the 
eventual disruption of that wide and imperfectly- 
united confederacy, and to a struggle which would 
prove injurious to the best interests of the whole 
continent. But Texas independent is peculiarly 
qualified to interpose, as it were, the keystone of 
an arch between the United States and Mexico, on 
the one hand, and between the maritime interests 
of European and American nations on the other. 
These views are so clear and evident that they 
will probably have a decisive influence on the ex- 
ecutive government of Texas, provided the Mexi- 
cans can be brought to recognize in a liberal spirit 
an arrangement which is the sole guarantee of 
their national existence. Nor can we believe that 
this policy will be defeated by the popular emissa- 
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ries of the United States in Texas, who are avow- 
edly engaged in promoting the work of annexation 
solely with reference to the interests of their own 
party in the United States, and to the cause of 
slavery with which that party is identified, 

The part taken by England and France in this 
question—for we are happy to find that the most 
entire concurrence prevails between the two great 
powers by which Texas was first recognized jy 
Europe—has been dictated by no such selfish or 
exclusive objects. To them individually the an- 
nexation of Texas offers no very formidable day- 
gers, and her independence promises no very cer- 
tain or conspicuous advantages. But they are ac- 
tuated by a sincere desire to uphold in America 
that respect for territorial rights which is the only 
sure basis rot nah and in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of ‘Texas they may hope to establish ay 
important element in the distribution of power 
over North America. There as well as in Europe 
an universal dominion is impracticable. 

If, however, the annexation party be successful, 
and the patriotic intentions of the President are 
defeated by the foreign party in the common- 
wealth of Texas, that only opens the door to fresh 
difficulties of the most serious character. The 
claim of the United States to Texas is a claim 
studiously undefined, and purposely obscure ; but 
once admitted, it would be found to embrace the 
distant objects of American ambition, even on the 
shores of the Pacific. Already several attempts 
have been made by the ministers and officers of 
the United States to obtain the cession of the 
great harbors on the coast of California. In 1835, 
Mr. Forsyth offered to the Mexican government 
five millions of dollars for the port of San Fran- 
cisco—one of the finest naval positions in the 
world; and a few years later an American com- 
modore actually seized, on some pretended rumor 
of war with Mexico, the town and harbor of Mon- 
terey. 

The time is now rapidly approaching when the 
western coast of North America—hitherto the 
least peopled, the least productive, and the least 
frequented portion of the globe—will become the 
scene of great political interests, and will gradu- 
ally be animated with the stir of nations and the 
activity of social life. The United States are 
seeking to subject these future races and states to 
their dominion, and without an army or any of the 
ordinary instruments of conquest, to extend their 
sovereignty over nations yet unborn. ‘The scheme 
for the annexation of Texas is the most decided 
step they have made in this direction ; but this is 
only the prelude to their ulterior designs. The 
claim to the exclusive possession of the Oregon 
territory is another indication of the same policy. 
it will be followed by an attack, either by force or 
by fraud, on California. On all these points the 
same unlimited spirit of aggrandizement prevails. 
For the protection of the British dominion in 
North America ample means exist; and, indeed, 
the possession of the Oregon territory by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, under the joint conditions 
of the convention of 1818, is practically conclusive 
on the point. But in provinces in which no Euro- 
pean power has any direct concern, the only check 
to the rapacious encroachments of the United 
States will be found to consist in the establishment 
of another energetic and independent power \ 
share the dominion of North America; and such 
a power we still hope Texas may become. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. | visiters will ever be conscious of their existence ; 


aalogue des Tableaux composant la Gallerie de oss the people i volar ge haa peek them, 
feu son Eminence le Cardinal Fesch. Par a mg pk iy re sad ca ° ry 
‘Georce, Commissaire-expert du Musée Royal Ms Shimla gpa Joel it Re Geran 7 oy 
du Louvre. Premiére Partie ; premiére et the interest they eel in your ee ae = > 
seconde vente ; & Rome, 1843, 1844. telligence, misdirected it may be, ut, at east, 
awakened. Whilst residing among a people who 
Fara as her gift of beauty has been to Italy, | thus inhale taste as with their native air, and sur- 
jthas brought her many compensating benefits. | rounded by monuments of genius, it is not difficult 
Her bright skies, her balmy climate, her luxuriant | to imbibe a sympathy with such feelings. From 
vegetation, her fair cities, her gorgeous temples ; | admiring to acquiring is an easy step, but one 
her ruins ennobled by glorious memories, and en- | which should be taken with discretion, ‘Those 
twined in the graceful garlands of prodigal nature ; | who can afford to pay dearly for their experience 
her statues and her paintings, the proud creations | may yield to a momentary impulse of fancy, and 
of man’s genius and imagination ;—these have, | purchase pieces which they will soon part with at 
alas! too often attracted and enriched the spoiler. | any sacrifice. But others, with greater prudence, 
But have they not also cheered her sons, even in | or smaller means, will form, and to a certain point 
the saddest hours of their sufferings’ Did they | cultivate, their taste ere they begin to gratify it. 
not preserve to her, through the long night of the | Even persons who, in England, had some preten- 
dark ages, those dormant sparks which, in better | sions to connoisseurship will do well to observe the 
times, diffused the light of civilization over | like caution, for in Italy their ears will be con- 
Europe? Have they not imparted to her children | founded by new names and schools previously un- 
that susceptibility of refined taste, that perception | heard of, in connection with works of high merit 
of the beautiful, which assuredly, in a land teem- | and unquestionable attractions. 
ing with beauty, afford unfailing solace? These} Why in this age of hand-books have we none 
features in the national character of Italy cannot | for the business of picture-dealing * Its mysteries, 
fail to strike all observers, for they prevail from | if unequal to those of Paris in variety or thrilling 
the palace to the cottage, though variously de- | ametion, might well fill a volume with curious and 
veloped. The hierarchy of Rome, the merchant | instructive gossip. For such a compilation an op- 
princes of Venice, the successive tyrants of the | portunity has recently occurred, which will, per- 
minor communities, built for themselves palaces, | haps, never recur, but which, we fear, no pen was 
and ealled in the best sculptors and painters to|at hand to seize. A cardinal prince of Rome, 
adorn them. The craftsmen associated themselves | uncle of an emperor and of four kings, devoted the 
to erect churches and found chapels, which they | latter half of a very long life to the purchase of 
made shrines of art as well as of piety. The pictures, as the grand object of existence, and left 
peasantry adopted costumes, whose rich hues and | behind him the most numerous and valuable col- 
happy combinations are still favorite ornaments for | lection on record as accumulated by one individual. 
a fashionable masque. Even among the humblest Had his eminence noted the circumstances under 
classes, the same turn for the picturesque is in- | which most of his acquisitions were obtained, little 
voluntarily manifested. Observe the tattered laz- | more would have been wanted to illustrate the 
zarone asleep in the vestibule of a Neapolitan | ways of picture-getting. Were the means adopt- 
church, the fishermen of Baja stretched on that ing, or yet to be adopted, for dispersing what he 
secluded beach, the shepherd of the Campagna | so indefatigably amassed, to be displayed to the 
gazing over the desolate plain ; their ragged vest- | world, the mysteries of picture-dealing would be 
ments, their rough sheep-skins assume an origi- | laid bare. 
nality of character, their attitudes manifest a pie-| Of the Fesch pictures a comparatively small 
torial effect, which the inspired artist is glad to | portion formed the cardinal’s show gallery, the 
copy, hopeless of improving apon them. We | fame of which depended chiefly upon those of the 
have seldom enjoyed a greater treat than in look-| Dutch and Flemish schools. Specimens in that 
ing over some studies of the late Baron Camue- | style, of at least equal beauty, may be found in 
cini, the first Roman painter of our age. They | England, France, and the Netherlands, but no 
consisted of groups slightly shaded in water- | similar collection ever appeared south of the Alps. 
colors, designed with a purity and accuracy wor- | The Italian rooms, on the other hand, though in- 
thy of the crngue-cente There were warriors in | cluding many chefs-d’euvre, could not stand the 
action, cottage groups in repose, inspired Madon- | comparison so readily drawn between their trea- 
nas, joyous children, smiling babes—in short, | sures and those of other neighboring palaces. The 
every variety of figure composition, conceived and cardinal began to form his museum in France, 
executed with almost faultless taste. To our sur-| when the property cast loose by the Revolution, 
prise the baron said that each was strictly a tran- | and the spoils of half Europe, were to be gathered 
script of Italian nature. In his walks, he had the | with little trouble, and at moderate cost. Having 
habit of hastily jotting down every striking attitude | afterwards, in common with the rest of his family, 
or picturesque combination that met his eye, and | found that country no Jonger a licensed residence, 
every evening he embodied these fugitive ideas, | he naturally sought a home in the metropolis of 
accommodating them to any subjeet or character | his church, and on transporting his pictures to 
they might appear to sui.. Alas! that he had not); Rome, he stipulated for their removal, at plea- 
crawa more largely upon these materials in com- | sure, from the papal states, exempt from the usual 
posing his historical works ! restrictions or export duties. ‘To the choice pro- 
If Italy be the mother of arts, the Italians are |ductions of the ultramontane schools which the 
their children. In England, conversation is mo- | collection already possessed, the constant augmen- 
nopolized by polities and the weather; in France | tations which it subsequently received added but 
it is sustained by the theatres ; in Italy it is of the | few gems, and these from Italian pencils. The 
fine arts. Hire an apartment in Rome, and hang | cardinal had little more to wish for; eminent rank 
your walls with pictures, few of your English | and ample wealth were his, and the picture-gallery 
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he was intent on forming had attained a European 
reputation. But the desire of acquisition had be- 
come a chronic disease, ever gaining force in its 
inroads upon his means. Not long before he died 
he negotiated with one Roman picture-dealer to 
pay for some indifferent pictures with his service 
of Sévres china, representing the battles of Napo- 
leon, sets of which were made only for the empe- 
ror’s nearest relations. ‘To another he gave a set 
of silver plate by a similar transaction, and at 
length death itself snatched away the octogenarian 
from some uncompleted bargains. But his craving 
for canvass was not to be satiated even by whole- 
sale dealings, which at once added hundreds to his 
pictorial investments. There was an understand- 
ing in his household, that for every picture offered 
at his palace, however execrable in merit or con- 
dition, four pauls (about twenty-one pence) were 
to be at once given. ‘To cleanand patch up these, 
he gave permanent employment to several young 
restorers, and many were the guesses as to what 
became of the bargains, after emerging from their 
hands. During the residence of his nephew, 
Joseph Bonaparte, in America, it was a common 
belief that they were shipped to the new world, 
and there converted into cash. When, on the 
cardinal’s death, the mystery was revealed, end- 
less repositories of pictures were discovered, the 
exact number of which has not been, and perhaps 
could not be, ascertained, but it is estimated at 
16,000 or 18,000. 

The inconvenience of such an inheritance was 
much felt by those intrusted with the payment of 
his eminence’s testamentary bequests. His capi- 
tal was not only unproductive, but it was sunk in 
a commodity costly to keep in order, of most fluc- 
tuating or even fanciful value, and liable to great 
‘depreciation if hastily realized. A portion, said to 
amount to above 3000, and composed chiefly of 
copies, was left to a college at Ajaccio, in Cor- 
sica ; the remainder was to be sold. ‘The exeen- 
tors very wisely resolved, in the first instance, to 
attempt disposing of them in the mass, demanding 
for the whole above 200,0007. After some time 
an offer was made approaching to half that sum, 
and another overture was received, of about 45,000 
guineas for 500 pictures, to be selected by the pur- 
chasers from the collection, but excluding the 
Dutch, Flemish, and French schools. The parties 
to these offers were French dealers, and both were 
declined. Two years having been thus lost, it 
was resolved to disperse the whole by auction, and 
Mr. George, of Paris, who was called in to arrange 
it, undertook to finish a complete descriptive cata- 
logue within a stated time, under a heavy penalty. 
But whilst his hereulean task was in progress, two 
public sales went on of above 1000 pictures, the 
lists of which are prefixed to this article. The 
newspapers of Europe were employed to puff and 
advertise the auctions, in terms which inferred, 
that the whole, or at least the gems of the collec- 
tion, were on each oceasion to be brought forward ; 
and in this belief amateurs and agents flocked to 
Rome. But on both occasions the works produced 
were only an average of the mass, set off by some 
twenty or thirty good pictures. The sales, ac- 
cordingly, gave little satisfaction, no order being 
observed in the exposure of the articles, and the 
bidding-up system being largely resorted to. Not- 
‘withstanding much dissatisfaction about 7000/. 
‘were realized, and the prices, especially on the 
‘former oveasion, were such as only the cardinal’s 
name could account for. But should these tactics 
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be continued, during the years which must elapse 
ere the remaining 11,000 or 12,000 pictures can pe 
disposed of by partial sales, the curiosity and 
patience of the public must fail, and the auction 
rooms be deserted : indeed, persons experienced 
in such matters already estimate the probable 
produce of the whole collection at a sum not ex. 
ceeding what has been refused for 500 of its princi- 
pal works. 

The sale of the Fesch gallery now in progress 
is a sufficient answer to the very frequent remark 
of picture-dealers north of the Alps, that there are 
no longer works of merit to be purchased in Italy, 
although their assertion has a certain plausibility, 
if the actual state of the market there be compared 
with the immense supplies it has sent forth within 
the last forty-five years. Since the revival of art, 
that country has been the great cradle or sehoo| 
of painters for Europe, and a vast proportion of 
the pictures required for religious or ornamental 
decoration, has emanated from her studios, gal. 
leries, or churches. From thence came the gems 
which Charles I. contrived to accumulate, not- 
withstanding the difficulties of an empty treasury 
and a troubled reign. There did the stately Arun- 
del, the earliest English virtuoso, resort. France 
and Spain, for three hundred years; England, 
Germany, and South America, during the last 
century, have been working the same mine. After 
the disastrous occupation of Italy by the French, 
in 1798, and the subsequent convulsions of that ill- 
fated land, the sword of France and the gold of 
England, combined to cull from her temples and 
| palaces all that was most choice in this branch of 
lart. Sinee the peace the drain has been contin- 
|ued, and though fewer pieces are now sent out for 
| devotional uses, a new demand of amateurship has 
larisen from Russia and the United States , nations 
/till then unknown in the market, while Mngland is 
‘annually glutted by traffickers in old canvass and 
‘eracked panels. Yet the competition of these 

rival purchasers may, with a little dexterity, be 
accommodated, as their principles of choice do not 
by any means elash. ‘The Russian taste in pic- 
‘tures, as in equipages and jewelry, is regulated 
rather by a semi-barbarous magnificence, than by 
|refinement, and their expenditure is in proportion 
to their colossal fortunes. Provided a picture have 
ithe name of a creat master, and a corresponding 
| price, the wily Italian owner may also calculate 
|upon transferring it in the course of the season to 
‘some Russian prince, although the subject be for- 
| bidding, the treatment mean, the restorations ill- 
‘disguised, or even the authenticity questionable. 
'As to our countrymen, few having sufficient reli- 
lance on their own judgment to deal with foreign 
‘venders, whom they in general Jook upon as limbs 
of Satan ; they usually prefer making their pur- 
chases from their own countrymen, content to 
presume them the honester of the two. Nowhere 
can an undisputed and uninjured chef-d'e@uvre of 2 
great name command the same ransom as in Eng- 
land: but whenever it is a question of school- 
copies of such, however fine, or of second or lower 
class Italian productions, or names less trite in the 
limited ahecedario, with which most Fnglish ama- 
teurs are conversant, these gentlemen button up 
their pockets or higgle at a sum which a Russian 
would readily quadruple. Of the class of pictures 
now largely exported to the United States, it may 
be sufficient to mention, that a commereial travel- 
ler in that line, who came to Rome in 1837, had 
a commission to buy up any painting of whatever 

















subject, or whatever substance, and in whatever 
state, not exceeding the price of sixteen pence! 
Akin to this is a variety of British Colonial emi- 
oration, Which may be new to our readers. 
Chancing to visit lately at the close of the season, 
the ware-rooms of an obscure London picture- 
dealer, we found them encumbered with the refuse 
of various auction rooms which had evidently been 
bought up on this Yankee principle. Whilst gaz- 
ing in astonishment at the rare conglomerate, we 
were informed that they were @ speculation for 
Botany Bay! 

There is aconsideration suggested by the inecredi- 
ble number of paintings produced in Italy during the 
last five centuries, which ought not to be lost upon 
our money-getting generation. ‘The sums which 
during that long period have been and still are sent 
there, in payment of exported pictures, have af- 
forded inealeulable national wealth. Let not this 
be forgotten by penny-wise legislatures, who 
would measure the beautiful by the scale of utility, 
and estimate genius and its highest productions by 
the returns of the outlay on their raw material. 
Let them remember that trifling sums now doled 
out for the improvement of public taste, and the 
encouragement of art, are surely and profitably in- 
vested; and that nothing but the inadequacy of 
their amount ean prevent them rapidly yielding 
an almost usurious interest. Could our own 
school of painting be raised to the perfection at- 
tained by those of Italy in the sixteenth, and Flan- 
ders in the seventeenth centuries, what need were 
there to send abroad our annual thousands for the 
purchase of their works? Or, were our designs 
as tasteful as the French, why should our neigh- 
bors export their fashions and fancy goods, to 
eclipse ours wherever civilization has penetrated ? 
These matters are now beginning to be understood 
among us; much still remains to be known, and 
far more to be done; but it is well to have at 
length entered upon the right path :—sero, let it 
be servo. 

Another inference from the superabundance of 
old pictures in Italy is, that amongst so many, 
much that is good may still be gleaned. From 
Bologna alone, thousands have annually been ex- 
ported, since the end of the war, and yet the town 
seems full of them. After spending three days 
among the sale galleries there afew years ago, un- 
less the number was grossly exaggerated, we 
inust have had nearly 10,000 pieces in our offer. 
ludeed, one man estimated his stock at half that 
number! Add the quantity scattered among pri- 
vate houses in town and country, where every ar- 
tisan and tradesman have their guadrettt di divozt- 
one, as with us they have their Bible and prayer- 
hook ; recollect that there nearly everything may 
be bought; and judge whether there is not still 
plenty to be had beyond the Alps. ‘The acquisi- 
ton of really excellent pictures there, is, however, 
‘matter of increasing difficulty. Most of the few 
rich galleries that remain intact are secured by 
entail, or by the wealth and pride of their owners. 
rom time to time indeed, such barriers give way, 
and some fine collection is dispersed, yielding 
prices not to be obtained in other countries. Now 
and then too, the death or exigencies of a collector, 
who knew how to profit by the chances of revolu- 
onary times, sets free a few brilliant bits. These 
opportunities are, however, insufficient to account 
lor the number of good works in the trade, which 
‘8 one of the most conclusive testimonies to the 
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inexhaustible fund of talent displayed by the old 
masters. 

Fine old pictures are even now ever turning up, 
and it would be endless to give instances. One, 
however, of the details whereof we happen to be 
cognizant, may be taken as a specimen. Marsup- 
pini, secretary of the Florentine Republic, who, 
by a combination of talent, frequent in the fifleenth 
century, rare in our degenerate days, was at once 
a philosopher, a poet, and a politician, testified 
his devotion by founding a chapel in his native 
Arezzo, and commissioned for it an altar-piece 
from Fra Filippo Lippi. This picture, stolen 
during the French occupation, came by inheri- 
tance to an ignorant woman, of whom one Ugo 
Baldi, a dealer from Florence, bought it some two 
years since for seventy crowns. He soon after 
handed over his bargain to Baldeschi, a Roman 
dealer, for 80/; and from him it was bought for 
the gallery now forming in the Lateran palace, 
nearly 360/. being paid by the papal government ; 
a handsome profit, but a moderate price, for the 
intrinsic merit of the work is enhanced by the his- 
torical interest of the donor’s and his brother's 
portraits, introduced as subordinate figures. A 
very different fate has befallen a contemporary 
production, painted by Sandro Boticelli, at the 
dictation of Matteo Palmieri of Florence, and in- 
cluded in the denunciation of heresy against the 
latter, which is one of the most remarkable pic- 
tures of the age. Having been seized by the 
French, it was deposited in the gallery of the 
Belle Arti in that capital; but was eventually re- 
claimed as family property. A few hundred dol- 
lars would at that time have secured its remaining 
there ; but this the Tuscan government foolishly 
grudged, and the picture having been cleaned and 
talked of, has now gradually attained the price of 
about 1000/7, 

Verily if there be tricks in all trades, that of 
picture-dealing is not the purest: yet great allow- 
ances must be made ere we bring sweeping accu- 
sations. No other commodity is equally liable to 
the fluctuations of whim and ecaprice. Its genu- 
ineness, when doubted, becomes matter of con- 
flicting evidence, without the possibility of satis- 
factory demonstration: its intrinsic value is just 
what it will fetch in the market. It is a specula- 
tion in which there is nothing positive but realized 
profit, and the best knowledge is that of selling to 
advantage. Hence the prevailing ignorance of 
art, in an extended sense, among most of the tribe 
who trade in it, and whose gross blunders are fre- 
quently ascribed to knavery. Even those of them 
who have an educated eye, seldom aim at any- 
thing higher than the experience of what is vendi- 
ble. It has often been contested, whether most 
reliance should be placed upon the judgment in 
pictures of a painter or a connoisseur; the former, 
although more familiar with the mechanical part 
of the subject, being thought liable to be warped 
by narrow views of art. So far as our own ob- 
servation goes, we should award a preference to 
those painters who have taken to dealing exten- 
sively in the old masters, and to restorers who 
have passed a great varicty of superior works 
through their hands, such persons on the conti- 
nent having a more extended experience than 
with us. 

It is not our intention to supply such as wish to 
invest a portion of their wealth in the most ra- 
‘tional as well as attractive of ornamental furni- 
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ture, with a defence for their credulity and their 
pockets, out of the soméwhat extensive acquaint- 
ance which we have chanced to form, abroad and 
at home, with those whose vocation it is to ad- 
minister to that appetite. A few hints may not, 
however, be out of place. The best general rule 
for a collector to avoid buying experience at a 
high rate is, of course, to study the most impor- 
tant schools of painting, and the best masters, 
both through books and their most authentic 
works, and also to examine and ‘* price’? many 
pictures ere he begin to buy, either on his own 
judgment or that of any one else. ‘To those who 
acquire pictures as a matter of fashion, or as mere 
ornaments, without caring much for their price, 
no plan can be better than that of commissioning 
a respectable and skilled dealer or artist to find for 
him such as he wishes. But this is necessarily a 
costly plan, for the agent’s ten per cent. on his 
outlay cannot quicken his zeal to buy at a low 
figure, nor will many true amateurs transfer to 
another, what is, after all, the chief interest and 
gratification of their pursuit, the pleasure of seek- 
ing out their purchases. 

Setting aside the more difficult question of its 
authenticity, there are certain faults and qualities 
which ought to secure the rejection of a picture 
by amateurs of taste and feeling, besides the 
merely technical ones of bad execution and de- 
fective preservation. Among these may be men- 
tioned, a subject in itself painful, or treated in a 
manner revolting or mean; a picture unpleasing 
in shape or effect, in whose ensemble there is some 
obvious defect, such as the shadows darkened by 
time acting upon a bad ground. Unfinished pic- 


tures, though often of infinite value to the stu- 
dent, are seldom satisfactory additions to a select 


cabinet, and over-painted ones are speculations to 
be touched with caution. On the continent, fine 
old or school copies of chefs-d’euvre are much 
prized, and are certainly far more deserving of at- 
tention than careless originals bearing good names : 
in England, however, the epithet copy is, in the 
slang of ignorant connoisseurship, a stain con- 
founding all degrees of merit, and which no in- 
trinsic excellence can efface. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that no collection can become choice 
without occasional weeding, when opportunities 
of substituting better specimens occur. 

Those who find amusement in collecting pic- 
tures, will do well to remember that the price 
demanded has usually but a remote analogy with 
the sum that would be gladly accepted. whether 
by dealers or private parties. It is especially so 
in Italy, where almost every family has something 
of art which they are anxious to turn into cash, 
and where a class of small agents of very ques- 
tionable reputation, are always ready to lead a 
stranger through rooms of rubbish dignified with 
the title of galleries, or to exhibit to them, under 
a cloud of mystery, a pretended Raffaelle. Pur- 
chasing out of private houses is, indeed, seldom 
pleasant. Apart from feelings of delicacy, in 
most instances misplaced, one has to contend with 
the natural tendency of the seller to over-estimate 
a perhaps favorite object, which is usually exag- 
gerated by his thorough ignorance of its real 
value. No doubt that from such people, when 
pressed for money, a prize is occasionally ob- 
tained at an utterly inadequate price, but it is 
much more common to find in their hands worth- 
less trash treasured, in roguery or ignorance, as 
chefs-d’euvre. We have sometimes amused our- 
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selves by selecting the very worst specimen from 
such a lot, to ask ** How much?”’ when at once 
some hundred crowns would be named, for what 
at a stall, would searcely bring a dollar, The 
smile which it was impossible to repress, wou} 
be answered by, ** Who knows but it may be 
worth as many thousands? My father once soi 
for five crowns, a Madonna, for which five hyp. 
dred have been refused by the fortunate pur. 
chaser.’’ Many similar anecdotes might be mep- 
tioned; one may suffice. A Scottish barone:, 
whose purse was presumed to outweigh his cop- 
noisseurship, and who was consequently beset by 
importunate venders, at last condescended to ook 
at some daub brought to him at Milan, and even y, 
ask the price. The Italian’s eye kindled wi) 
joyful anticipation, and in a voice trembling with 
ecstacy he exclaimed, ‘‘ Cento mille seudi!""—, 
hundred thousand crowns, being the highest 
amount to which his arithmetic could carry him, 
To almost equal ignorance, another class of aiwa- 
teur sellers add an immoderate share of impu- 
dence spiced with cunning. If, on entering a 
house, you are assailed by multiplied expositions 
of the vast advantage of buying from private 
owners, (Signori, of course,) with frequent pro- 
testations that your present company are such, 
and no dealers, you may look for imposition so 
barefaced, and prices so preposterous, as to defeat 
the object in view, and leave your purse scaih- 
less. 

Upon the whole, it would seem that one can buy 
on better terms and with equal safety from dealers, 
though in such affairs the hundred eyes of Argus 
would be far from superfluous. The varieties of 
their fraud, from the random assumption of 
great master’s name, to the elaborate fabrication 
of a fine old picture, were an endless them 
Many tricks, such as ascribing the work to some 
noted gallery, the solemn asseveration that no 
one else has yet been permitted to see the trea- 
sure, or the casual hint that Lord Some-one has 
come down with a handsome offer for it, hav 
been generally discarded as too transparent for 
our sharp-witted generation. There are, how- 
ever, ‘‘three artful dodges’? in especial favor 
among Italians, to whose dexterity of resource 
and eilrontery of falsehood, every other peop! 
must yield the palm. These we shall distinguisl 
as the ** dodge candid,” the ‘* dodge confidential,” 
and that by coup-de-main, and shall shortly illus- 
trate each. 

When you ask an Italian the price of any com 
modity which he is pressing upon you, he is in 
most cases at once struck dumb, puts on the air oi 
a man totally unconscious of your question, and 
waits until you repeat it. He then, probably, 
resumes his interminable laudation of his wares, 
without vouchsafing you an answer. ‘The proper 
way to treat such a fellow is to walk quietly 
away; but if you have patience once more to 
make the inquiry which he so anxiously evades, 
you will perhaps only have your words reéchoed, 
and followed by another pause. Now the pur 
pose of all this by-play is to gain time for est- 
mating the utmost limit to which he may venture 
upon your ignorance, credulity, and purse. When 
you have gone through such preliminaries wit) 
the ‘‘candid’’ picture-dealer, and fairly brought 
him to bay, he assumes his most insinuating frank- 
ness of manner, and solemnly says, ‘‘ Hear me! 
that picture cost me a hundred crowns.’’ As you 
have by this time probably made up your opinivt 
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that it is worth scarcely half that sum, you pass 
on and dismiss the matter from your mind. Not 
so Candidus, who, much crest-fallen at finding his 
studied frankness in telling what you have no 
right to know has failed to hook his gudgeon, 
recalls your eyes to the picture, and hesitatingly 
asks what you will give. Having no wish to 
insult the man by supposing he will take less than 
a fair profit upon an outlay already beyond what 
you would have given, you waive the subject and 
beat a retreat. But now a new energy inspires 
Candidus, who presses you so hard for an offer, 
and says so much of his wish to sell, that, to get 
rid of his importunities, you name sixty crowns, 
in the conviction that you are quite safe. He 
staggers, sighs, and at length mutters é poco, 
“that’s litle.’? With these words your fate is 
sealed; for, even after you have bowed yourself 
out, he follows to say the picture is yours. You 
begin to doubt your low estimate of its worth, 
and take it home half trrumphing in your bargain. 
Could you see the debtor and creditor aspect of 
the transaction, it might stand nomenally thus : 


Dr. Cr. 

A small Cleopatra, school of $ 
Guido, to cost thereof, viz., By value of the Cleo- 

A Jandscape, supposed SONG. es MO 


byLucatelli, cost me 
three dollars, but $ 


was worth, say, .. 600 
Cash paid with the 
Gece ese ee 50 


Cash paid for cleaning 
and framing the 


Cleopatra,..... 30 
To balance, being my 
nominal profit,, .. 320 








Dollars 100 0 Dollars 100 0 


But from these materials it is easy to extend 
the true state of the account as follows : 








Dr. Cr. 
To total outlay for 8. By cash received for $ 
the Cleopatra,... 110 the picture,.... 600 
To profit realized on 
ae ee 49 0 
Dollars 60 0 Dollars 60 0 


Upon nearer inspection, your Cleopatra turns 
out a middling copy, worth about as many shillings 
as you have paid crowns, so that it has cost you 
ten pounds to learn the extent of an Italian dealer's 
* candor.’’ 

The “dodge confidential’? assumes as many 
forms as Proteus, but they are all shrouded in 
tnystery. Certain pictures are casually alluded to 
as attainable by a dealer or amateur broker, (a 
count, perhaps,) who seems suddenly to recall 
his words, and changes the subject. From euri- 
osity or otherwise, you return to it, and his voice 
immediately sinks ; he whispers unintelligible allu- 
sions to certain objects of extraordinary value never 
previously in the market, and which from peculiar 
circumstances cannot now be shown there; hints 
distinetly at property withdrawn, under the rose, 
from the fetters of immemorial entail, to meet the 
wants of a princely house, or talks wildly about 
plundered convents, or even mutters something as 
to royalty raising the wind. When you propose 
tolook at the treasures many difficulties are made ; 
a certainty is thrown out of the sale being stopped 
by government if even suspected ; and, finally, an 
appointment is made under seal of secreey. It is 
seareely necessary to say that when, after long 


ambits, the mysterious gems of art are displayed, 
they prove chiefly remarkable for tinsel frames and 
ransom prices. 

Among the cleverest of the Roman picture-deal- 
ers is Signor A., a most fair-spoken fellow and 
facetious withal, who, conscious of his own talent, 
is ever ready to adduce some instance of its happy 
exercise. “Tis but a year or two since he made 
a wholesale transaction, which ina short half-hour, 
transferred to a young Irish peer the accumulated 
rubbish of his magazine. At the lucky moment 
of milor’s visit, there arrived a liveried servant 
with an official-looking missive, which A. apolo- 
gized for opening, and after glancing at it, said 
** Very good, but I have no time now to look at 
your pictures; come again.’’ The servant hesi- 
tated, and to the inquiries of the stranger, A. said 
it was only the particulars of a lot of pictures 
which had been sent to him for sale, the heritage 
of an old Bolognese family, but that he had never 
had leisure to open the boxes, which must stand 
over till he could attend to the matter. On his 
lordship pressing to have a sight of them, A. 
reluctantly opened the cases, protesting that it 
was of no use, as it would take much time to 
clean and arrange and value this collection, before 
which, of course, the pictures were not for sale. 
The list exhibited Guidos, Domenichinos, Carac- 
cis, Carlo Dolees—in short, just that class of 
names which impose upon an Anglican amateur— 
and the dingy canvasses were freely acknowledged 
to be so completely obscured by dirt and old var- 
nish, that their merits were undistinguishable. 
The more the dealer seemed anxious to divert his 
customer to the brightly varnished ornaments of 
his own walls, the less willing was he to lose 
sight of this singular chance of procuring ‘‘a 
| genuine gallery ready made,’’ and ere the parties 
separated, a transfer was made to the peer of a 
mass of trash which scarcely merited the outlay of 
cleaning, in exchange for a thousand Jouis-d’or. 

A still bolder coup-de-main was successfully 
played off by the same worthy some years before, 
at the expense of an experienced purchaser and 
acknowledged connoisseur. He persuaded the 
late Mr. Coesvelt to look at a picture of high pre- 
tensions and of some merit in his house. Whilst 
they were discussing it, the jingle of posting bells 
was heard in the street, and the prolonged crack 
of a courier’s whip echoed in the doorway. A. 
started, rushed out, and beheld an express, booted, 
spurred, and splashed, who handed him a letter. 
Tearing it open, he appeared struck with con- 
fusion, and exclaimed, ‘* Well, here is a fine 
scrape I have got into.’’ ‘* What is the matter ?”’ 
‘*Why I am talking about selling you this pic- 
ture, and here is the courier sent back from Anco- 
na to buy, it, by a Russian gentleman to whom I 
offered it last week, for such a sum.’’ The price 
was a large one, and Mr. Coesvelt would not 
have thought of giving it for the picture, which 
did not interest him much ; but so cleverly did A. 
contrive to transfer to it the interest of this drama- 
tie scene, that, in the excitement of the moment, 
a bargain was struck; and our countryman went 
off delighted at the idea of having done the Rus- 
sian—the latter being an imaginary personage, 
and his courier a Roman postboy, hired to gallop 
up in the nick of time! 

The greatest risk of imposition, is that arising 
from counterfeited pictures. In several principal 
towns of Italy, there are regular workshops for 
ithe forgery of the masters who formerly painted 
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there. Thus, in Bologna, the imitations are 
chiefly of the Caracci and their followers, as well 
as of Carlo Dolee and Sassoferrata; at Venice of 
Titian and Giorgione. In Milan and Ferrara, the 
fabrications after the schools of Luini and Garofalo 
are especially successful, as well as those of 
Morone’s beautiful portraits. Old and ruined 
panels are chosen, and either restored on the 
original design, or, if that has been obliterated, 
they are prepared and painted afresh. Sometimes 
the portions which have suffered least are allowed 
to remain, and new bits of varied composition are 
ingeniously dovetailed into the piece, which is then 
beplastered with varnish, the better to puzzle too 
curious observers. In all these cases, the treat- 
ment of some famed master is so exactly imitated 
as often to baffle detection, even where suspicion 
has been roused by the confused appearance of the 
work; and the dissimilarity of surface often 
escapes minute criticism out of respect to the 
worm-channels visible behind. The forgeries thus 
executed are issued by a class of Italian dealers, 
who, sometimes in the disguise of gentlemen, lend 
themselves to the imposition, and share its profits. 
Many of them are also sent abroad, probably to 
boné fide retailers. Against such productions, 
especially of the schools we have mentioned, it is 
impossible to be too guarded, as even the best 
judges are sometimes duped. Rules are utterly 
useless against a species of villany which only 
great practice can detect: it is, however, well to 
look with suspicion on all that class of pictures, 
when of high pretensions, and offered at compara- 
tively low prices, especially if recently and very 
thickly varnished. 

Few of the picture-forgers approach the talent 
of Guizzardi of Bologna, who, to a competent 
knowledge of design, adds an extraordinary dex- 
terity in imitating the surface of the old masters, 
from Francia to Guido. His weak point being 
composition, he prefers repainting destroyed old 
works of a good artist or school, to the production 
of original ones, and the triumph of skill is thus 
the greater, as the new surface is often brought 
into close contrast with the old crust. 

In 1842, we were carried to see, at the house 
of a Roman count, a lot of pictures with which 
Guizzardi had probably an intimate acquaintance. 
There were about a dozen of them, including two 
large Raffaelles, one Francesco, and two Giacomo 
Francias, a Leonardo, a Luini, a Bellini, a Cor- 
reggio, a Claude, and a Ghirlandajo: some were 
palpable copies, one an unfinished work, (a fre- 
quent device of the forgers, which saves trouble 
and disarms criticism,) several evidently retouched, 
but perhaps not one which a thorough connoisseur, 
if not aware of the extent to which the art of coun- 
terfeit can now be carried, would not have pro- 
nounced a production of the school to which it was 
attributed. These pictures were bolstered up by 
all the aids of mystery ; they were stated to be the 
gems of a princely gallery which the head of an 
old family wished to convert into a more liberal 
provision for his younger children ; but as, on the 
slightest suspicion of his design, their alienation 
would be interdicted at the instance of his heir, 
and their exportation arrested by the government, 
the most perfect secrecy was made a condition of 
being admitted to a sight of these master-pieces. 
So well baited was the hook that several milors 
had already nibbled, and one fine gudgeon, in the 
guise of a rich London porter-brewer, had escaped 
almost by a miracle. His offer of 10002. was said 
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to have been refused for a “* Madonna’’ by Frap- 
cesco Francia, whose real years had assuredly not 
reached their teens : on second thoughts, the pro- 
prietor sent to resign the prize for that sum, by; 
our countryman had meanwhile become shy, oy 
had elsewhere satisfied his craving, and so declined 
the barbed seduction. 

The Chevalier Michele Micheli of Floreneo 
claims to have discovered the vehicle used in djs- 
temper-painting previous to the adoption of an «| 
medium. He keeps the secret, but exercises jt jy, 
producing small pictures on old panels, to which 
he gives the surface of antiquity by baking them 
in a powerful sun, or by artificial heat, and when 
thus cooked they have deceived many supposed 
connoisseurs. He usually prefers following the 
designs of old masters to bestowing his labor upon 
original compositions, but his works are close iiy(- 
tations rather than copies. He boasts that many 
Raffaelles from his easel have brought handsome 
prices at Philips’ and Christie’s; and we have 
seen in his studio and elsewhere, others not un- 
worthy of that honor. He gave a friend of ours 
the finest specimen he had executed in this style, 
to show Sir Thomas Lawrence the perfection to 
which it might be carried, but he accompanied the 
sale with a condition that his name and seal should 
appear at the back, to secure him the eredit of a 
work which might be ascribed to Ghirlandajo. | 
has since hung among choice bits by the Gaddi, 
Beato Angelico, and similar masters, and has not 
been questioned by more than two or three con- 
noisseurs. In various towns of Italy his works ar 
offered as those of Fra Bartolomeo, Pinturicchio, 
and Andrea del Sarto, and the veracity of the fol- 
lowing little history is unquestioned. 

M. Kerschoff, a Russian amateur, was invited 
to accompany some Florentine geutlemen on a 
shooting party into the Maremma. Whilst they 
pursued their sport, he, disgusted by ill-suceess, 
returned to wait for them at a cottage where their 
horses were put up. Having got into conversa- 
tion with its occupant, the latter inquired if his 
guest was fond of pictures, as he had something 
curious that might inte.cet him. After a long 
story how his father had, on his death-bed, coo- 
fided to him the secret, that a picture concealed in 
the house was of value sufficient to make thie for- 
tune of all his family, but that having been feloni- 
ously obtained, it would, if ever shown or sold in 
that neighborhood, certainly bring him into trouble 
—the rustic produced a very pleasing Madonna 
and Child in a very antique carved frame, which 
the Russian cordially admired, and being asked to 
guess the artist, named Raffaelle. ‘* That,’’ said 
the peasant, ‘* was, I do believe, the very one my 
father mentioned, but you can see if it was so, as 
he gave me this bit of paper with the name writ: 
ten in it.”’ On the dirty shred there was in fact 
scrawled ‘* Raffaello Sanzi ;’? and its possessor 
went on to hint that, being anxious to realize whiat 
he knew to be most valuable property, and seeing 
no great chance of then disposing of it safely, he 
would accept from him, as a foreigner, a price far 
below its value. The negotiation thus opened, 
ended in the Russian offering 35,000 franes, or 
1,400/., which after due hesitation was accepted. 
The prize was huddled into a clothes-bag, and Its 
new master, without waiting to take leave of his 
friends, started for Florence, and thence hurriee 
on to Rome, lest it should be stopped by the Tus- 
can government. ‘There he boasted of his acqui- 
sition, and showed it to several connoisseurs, who 
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sang its praises until Signor Vallati, a skilful 
dealer whose name will be presently again men- 
tioned, quickly recognized the real artist. It was 
jn fact a beautiful repetition, with slight variations, 
of Raffaelle’s famous ‘* Madonna del Gran-duca :*’ 
it was painted by Micheli, who avows that he sold 
it for 150 crowns ; and the shooting-party was a 
conspiracy by several well-born swindlers to take 
in their Russian friend! The Jatter returned to 
Florence to seek redress by a prosecution, which 
was compromised by their returning most of the 
price. Being curious to see or obtain the subject 
of so strange a tale, we subsequently inquired for 
the picture, but were told it might probably be 
met with as an original, in some great German 
collection, having been there resold by the Russian, 
ata price almost equal to what he had himself 
originally paid ! 

If further proof be required of the danger of 
such counterfeits, it may be found in the doubts 
recently raised regarding the ‘* Madonna della 
Seggiola’’ of Raffaclle; a picture which, if the 
laudations of artists and travellers, and the daily 
repetition of copies be a test, is, perhaps, the most 
generally admired in Europe. It occurred to us to 
hear, with the utmost surprise, from two of the 


at Rome and Naples. ‘‘ You are well aware, sir, 
that this business of ours cannot be carried on 
without lies, and that we must be always a-telling 
of them : in fact, a man must just pocket his bap- 
tism when he sells objects of antiquity ; is it not 
so, sir?’? Such are the principles of the antiqua- 
rian fraternity, as explained to us by the faithful 
shopman of one of its Roman members : their prac- 
tice may be illustrated by what occurred to his 
master many years ago. An English nobleman, 
who was known to devote his wealth liberally to 
the acquisition of antiques, having arrived in the 
Eternal City, V. forthwit’) commissioned a cameo, 
which he made sure would please the earl, from 
one of the best fabricators of antique gems, a class 
of artists then of real talent, and not necessarily 
parties to the impositions they created, as their 
works were valuable even as copies. A fine stone 
having been selected, it was finished in the best 
style, and committed to a jeweller to be set asa 
ring. In his hands it was casually broken to bits : 
the plot was defeated, the dealer was furious, but 
the victim was not saved. The wily Italian fell 
upon a device to render the bait more than ever 
deadly. Having selected a principal morsel of the 
cameo, he carried it to the peer, as a fragment just 








most skilful judges now in Italy, one a native, the 
other English, an opinion which they had formed 
separately, and without concert, that this much 
admired and beautiful work is a counterfeit, exe- 
euted on the design of Raffaelle, and probably not 
acentury and a half old. And it is remarkable 
that the Italian critic having pronounced the like 
judgment in regard to a picture of similar compo- 


brought in by a peasant, which, though incom- 
| plete, rivalled the rarest gems in perfection of ma- 
| torial and of art. After dwelling upon it with 
that mellifluous eloquence which only an I[talian 
jcan employ to good purpose—for in a language 
| whose every syllable is euphony, even verbiage 
| becomes effective—he obtained for it a sum which 
‘far more than repaid his outlay. Now as some 


sition, Which had been purchased out of a princely | collectors of such relics so treasure those which 
gallery at Rome, as from the hand of Raffaelle or | time or violence has broken, as almost to give 
his pupils, he was allowed to test its accuracy by | them a seeming preference, the lord and the dealer 
the application of a solvent, which quickly effaced | had perhaps equal reason to be satisfied with the 
part of St. John’s head, and discovered the eye of | transaction. But there were more fragments be- 
an older picture under his cheek-bone! Whiat-| hind, so after pocketing the price and bowing him- 
ever be the truth of this mystery, two painful con-| self out, V. returned to say, that as it would be a 
siderations naturally oceur: if the Seggiola pic-| pity the rest of so lovely a work should be lost, he 
ture is forged, what production ascribed to Raffa-| had desired the peasant to dig again for the other 
elle may not be the same! If it is genuine, what) bits, in which he might very probably be success- 
picture is safe from detraction ? } ful. Next day he returned with another morsel, 
How interesting would it be to have the adven-| which he celebrated by another string of super- 
tures of a genuine Raffaelle minutely recorded !| lative epithets, and sold by another tissue of false- 
The successive pensicri of the master during the hoods, for another ransom; and that in due time 
progress of his work, as manifested in sketches,| was succeeded by the remaining fragments, all 
alterations, soliloguies, or conversations ; the ad-| separately produced, separately puffed, and sepa- 
miring comments of his friends, and his own) rately paid for, until in the end the accidental 
replies and defences. ‘Then his studio, the resort | fracture of the stone proved to have quadrupled its 
of all that was enlightened and accomplished in the | price. 
golden days of Italian genius ; its frequenters, the; Let us now contrast English honor with Italian 
ost choice spirits of the age; its pupils, an un-| honesty. A nobleman, whose position in the in- 
rivalled constellation of artists ; its models, per-| tellectual society of our country is even higher than 
souifications of manly beauty and of female loveli-| his rank in the peerage, when riding near Tivoli 
hess; its sketches, its easel-talk, invaluable, had | was offered a Roman bronze medal by a peasant, 
there but been Laurences and Boswells to collect} and bought it for half-a-crown. Being no great 
and record them. ‘Then to follow the completed | virtuoso, he showed it to some connoisseur, who 
work through the churches, palaces, galleries, | pronounced it a coin of great rarity, and fine pre- 
cabinets it has since adorned; sometimes lost| servation, worth at least thirty dollars. Next 
amidst scenes of war and pillage, begrimed with | time the peer visited Tivoli, he sought out the 
dirt, degraded, perhaps, to the pawn-broker’s| peasant and presented him with that sum. 


stall; again emerging from the restorer’s hand,; Few topics connected with pictures are more: 


and subjected to the elaborate mendacity of aj interesting than the occasional discovery of some 
grasping dealer, or the loathsome bombast of a) long lost or forgotten gem of art, and the anecdotes 
swaggering auctioneer, until, through such fear-| told of such are often highly curious. Some of 
ful ordeal, it reaches the repose of a drawing-room | these we shall now mention. Among the choice 
in the nineteenth century. works added by the taste and liberality of Louis 





_ The temptations to trickery which picture-deal- | of Bavaria to the Pinacotheca at Munich, is the 
ing offers are at least equalled in the sale of an- | half-leneth Madonna, straining to her lips and 
tiquities, which has long been an important trade| bosom the infant Christ, commonly known as the 
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Madonna del Tempi, from the Counts Tempi of 
Florence, in whose possession it was discovered. 
A servant of the family happening to require med- 
ical assistance, a physician was conducted to the 
garret in which he lay. In that land where a feel- 
ing for art is inherent in the national character, 
connoisseurship is the especial ambition of many 
disciples of Galen. While the sufferer detailed 
his symptoms, the doctor’s eyes were fixed upon a 
begrimed panel that hung over the bed. After 
prescribing for the case, he sought the count, and 
begged leave to examine the picture. Having re- 
freshed its dusty surface, he recommended that it 
shouid immediately be cleaned, as he had little 
doubt of its being a good work of the school of 
Rafiella. This having been done, the doctor’s 
judgment was fully confirmed. ‘The picture was 
attributed to Rafaelle himself, though some judges 
have ascribed it to Andrea del Sarto, and it was 
sold to King Louis for about 1500/. 

Nor is this an isolated case at Munich. The 
fairest gem of the Leuchtenburg Gallery is the 
Madonna and Child, by Murillo, or, as some Say, 
by Vandyke, a work excelled by few that ever left 
the easel of either of these great colorists. It is 
said to have been picked up at a small ale-house, 
near Ratisbon, by a poor dealer, from whom it 
was acquired by Count Rechberg, and subse- 
quently by Prince Eugene Beauharnois. So, too, 
the statue of Honeus, one of the sons of Niobe, 
which is esteemed the chef-d’euvre of the Glypto- 
theca, was found some years ago in the workshop 
of a mason at Dresden, to whom but five franes 
were paid for it, though the king was content sub- 
sequently to acquire it fur 15002. 

In the celebrated cause of Vallati’s Magdalen, 
to which we shall presently refer, evidence was 
adduced of this circumstance. A Madonna, Child, 


and St. John, originally in the Farnese family, 
which was inseribed on the back **a work of the 
divine Raffielle,’’ and had been attested as genuine 
by a pope, came some years since, by inheritance, 
to a Contessa Broglio, of Turin, who desired her 


porter to sell it for 327. Falling into the hands of 
one who recognized its merit, it was purehased 
from him by the Prince of Carignan, and now 
adorns the Royal Gallery, under the name of the 
Madonna della Tenda, from the curtain in the back- 
ground, Another instance rests on the same author- 
ity. Among some trash rejected from the Florence 
Gallery, and sold some years ago by order of the 
Grand Dake, a picture was bought by one Fieschi, 
a restorer. On being cleaned, it was acknowl- 





edged to be a Leonardo, and 9002. was offered in 
vain to its fortunate purchaser. Again, Professor | 
Tosoni, of Milan, has a beautiful little allegorical | 
picture, which he considers by Raffaelle, and values | 
at four thousand louis-d’or, but for which he paid 
an English gentleman 427. 

There is in Italy a class of picture-jobbers, who 
wander on foot among the towns and villages, with | 
a scanty purse, and still more slender knowledge 
of art, picking up for a few shillings such things 
as their very restricted funds place within their 
reach. These they carry to their booth or cellar 
in one of the capitals, whither resort the poorer 
classes, when conscience or piety suggests the 
addition of a Madonna, or a favorite saint, to the 
devotional garniture of their humble homes. There, 
‘too, may ever and anon be seen some lynx-eyed 
dealer, or some shrewd amateur, turuing over piles | 
of shattered panels, and disturbing the dust of 
canvass shreds, in eager search afier speculative | 
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bits. Among such hucksters, the resurrectionists 
of art, a certain Luzzi is well known at Rome. 
His shop is a lumber-house of the veriest daubs 
and the street-entrance is flanked by lines of olar. 
ing martyrdoms and contorted Madonnas, fit to 
scare away saints and sinners. Yet from the jp. 
terior have issued not a few dingy pictures, which, 
in the hands of able restorers, have cast off their 
chrysalis coatings, and emerged in their native 
purity and brillianey. 

About the time when the cholera broke out at 
Rome in 1837, Luzzi returned from a circuit amone 
the mountains of Umbria, that eradle of Christian 
art, wherein were reared the great founders of the 
Roman school of painting. In the house of the 
Ceccarelli at Spoleto, he found a new wonder of 
the world, a picture attributed to Raffaelle, and 
priced at afewcrowns. Though the sum exceeded 
the usual limits of this worthy’s investments, he 
was induced by some good genius to nibble at the 
bait, and eventually carried it off for twenty-four 
shillings and sixpence. Resolved to do all justice 
to his speculation, he gave it to a restorer, who, 
wishing simply to entitle himself to a certain fee 
for his labors, found this most readily effected hy 
gaudily overpainting the draperies, distances, an! 
sky, leaving alone the heads, hands, and fore- 
grounds, for which a more delicate handling was 
even in his eyes desirable. This done, the newly- 
found Raffaelle was announced to the trade; but 
whilst the few dealers who had not fled from the 
pestilence, gazed, and hesitated, and higgled, Luzzi 
began to suspect he had got something better than 
an every-day Raffaelle. The longer they looked, 
the higher rose his demands; at length the Chov- 
alier Hewson, agent of the Portuguese government 
at the papal court, carried off the prize from the 
doubters, for about 76/. and a few indifferent 
pictures. The over daubing having been removed, 
and the surface carefully cleaned, the picture ap- 
peared in its original beauty, and in a rare purity 
of preservation. It is one of this artist’s few pro- 
ductions from the Old Testament, and represents 
three youths restored to life by the prophet’s man- 
tle. Although hitherto unknown, its genuineness 
seems to have escaped question, and it is estimated 
by the chevalier at 40007. 

Only last summer Luzzi made another fortunate 
hit. Among some pictures which he bought from 


‘the march of Ancona, was a Pieta, with figures 
lof life-size, wherein the Madonna wept over the 


lifeless body of the crucified Saviour, which she 
supported in her lap, whilst two cherubs joined in 
her lamentations. ‘The torso was so much more 
masterly than the draperies, and the beard and 
other accessories had so suspicious a texture, as to 
oceasion a doubt whether the picture was in a pure 
state. A skilful cleaner soon solved the riddle, by 
removing the dark blue mantle of woe which 


‘shrouded the virgin’s head, when there emerged a 
i 


Venus radiant in plaintive beauty, bewailing the 
premature fate of her beloved Adonis, whose ex- 
quisitely modelled limbs had been transformed 
into a frame rigid with long agony. Tt wasa still 
simpler process to restore the mourning cherubs 
into tearful cupids, and to baptize as an Annibale 
Caracci a really good picture which had probably 
cost a few dollars, but for which five hundred 
louis-d’or are now demanded. 

There is one other case which requires a more 
special notice, from the universal interest it has 
lately excited in Rome, as well as from its very 
extraordinary cireumstances, and the view it affords 
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of Roman justice. In 1723, a quantity of pictures, 
sculptures, and other movables from the palace of 
Duke Flavio Orsini, were judicially deposited in 
charge of Duke Aloysio Lante, to abide the claims 
of the Orsini creditors. After much tedious litiga- 
tion, Prince Odescalchi succeeded, in 1826, in es- 
tablishing his claims upon this property, as creditor 
of the representatives of Duke Flavio, to the ameunt 
of some 6000/., and thereupon obtained a warrant 
ot sale. A judicial valuation was then made of 
the effects by Philip Agricola, now at the head 
of the Roman school of painting, and a Magdalen 
in the Desert, about eighteen inches by sixteen, 
was therein stated as a copy done in the school of 
the Caracei, from the original in the Dresden gal- 
Jery, and was set down at thirty scudi, or 6/. 6s. 
The auction took place in February and April, 
1827, and realized nearly 500/., which sum, with 
the property remaining unsold, was adjudged to 
Prince Odesealehi, under the valuation wherein 
the Magdalen had been esteemed at thirty seudi. 
About two years later the prince offered these 
things to a picture-dealer, who declined the pur- 
chase, and they remained neglected until 1835, 
when, in consequence of part of the palace being 
let, several attempts were made by Zarlatta, the 
house steward, to get these, and other pictures 
which were in the way, disposed of among the 
trade in Rome. One of the persons called in to 
look at them was the Chevalier Vallati, a distin- 
guished painter of boar-hunts, who at that time 
speculated in old pictures along with Mr. Jones, 
an English banker settled there, and who was 
brought by a sensa/e or low agent employed by the 
steward. After an ineffectual attempt to come to 
terms for a lot of considerable value, Vallati took 
up the Magdalen, and observing that it was one 
of the numerous copies after Correggio, said that 
he would give ten dollars for it. Zarlatta had 
shortly before shown it to another Roman dealer, 
who called it a bad copy of the Dresden picture, 
fuilty in the head and arm, and thought it would 
he well sold for fifteen dollars. On reporting 
Vallati’s offer to the prince, the latter said it should 
be accepted, as the pictures in that lot were of 
small moment. Accordingly, it was next day sold 
to Vallati for fifteen dollars, or 3/. 6s., and a re- 
ceipt given which stated it to be a copy from 
Correggio. 

The picture was executed in oil, upon copper, 
bat is deseribed as then entirely overpainted. 
The original composition and outline had been gen- 
ertlly followed, but the flesh-tints were glazed 
over, and other parts so thickly daubed, that the 
paint adhered to a glass which covered the surface, 
and beneath whieh dirt and dust were thickly clot- 
tel. Whether these liberties had been used with 
the idea of improving or disguising its merits, it is 
agreed that they gave the picture the air of a 
coars*copy. Still, when Vallati began to examine 
it, after it had lain for about four manths in his 
studio forgotten, he perceived a certain fineness of 
handling in minute portions of it, which augured 
better things, and with some difficulty he per- 
suaded Coechetti, the most skilful restorer in 
Rome, to put it in order. The latter at first paid 
little attention to the task, which he carried on at 
Vallati’s; but, finding a better surface under the 
coarse paint, he was induced to persevere, and, in 
about nine months of occasional work. he accom- 
plished it with perfect success. The usual sol- 
Vents and processes being quite ineffeeccual to re- 
Move the overpaint, in consequence of its having 


been laid on with oi], and not with varnish or dis- 
temper, he had recourse to pumice-stone, and even 
to sharp razors, with which he very gradually, apd 
with the utmost caution, rasped and scraped 
away the extraneous coating, till the picture re- 
mained in its purity. This operation cost 150 
dollars, and its result was a great triumph of skill 
and perseverance. 

Delighted with his treasure, Vallati allowed his 
joy to exceed his discretion. The circumstances, 
at first confided as a secret to few, became, ere 
November, 1836, was over, the subject of dis- 
cussion among the di/ettanti, and the Magdalen 
was talked of as a long-lost original by Correggio, 
worth from 4000/. to 6000/7. Prince Odescalchi, 
ere long, resolved to interfere; relying upon an 
edict by the Cardinal Camerlengo, (the official 
guardian of antiquities and art,) for the purpose 
of checking the removal of objects of value from 
Rome, he presented a complaint, stating what had 
occurred ; and, on the allegation that it was about 
to be sold to a foreigner, prayed that an embargo 
might be laid upon the picture. Accordingly, 
Vallati was ordered to produce it, on pain of im- 
prisonment, and the cardinal remitted it for the 
judgment of the Academy of St. Luke. In 
March, the committee of painters there, including 
eight of the leading Italian and German artists at 
Rome, unanimously recognized the great value 
and beauty of the work; but on the question of 
its authorship they were divided, two considering 
it by Correggio, four thinking it was not, and two 
being doubtful. The cardinal, upon this, obliged 
Vallati to come under heavy recognizances for 
production of the picture when required, which, 
meanwhile, was restored to his possession. 

Having thus secured its retention within the 
jurisdiction of the Roman courts, the prince raised 
a civil action for nullifving the sale, on the 
ground of error, false consideration, and enormous 
injury, alleging that his agents had sold for a 
trifle, under the impression that it was a worthless 
copy, a fine original by Correggio or some other 
great master. In December, 1838, judgment was 
pronounced against Vallati, rescinding the con- 
tract, and ordaining him to restore the picture, on 
receiving from Odescalchi the original price, and 
the sum spent in cleaning it. This sentence pro- 
ceeded on the want of legal consent to the vendor, 


‘in consequence of error, and inferred that Vallati 


might have previously discovered the value of the 
work, so as not to be in good faith when purchas- 
ing it at the price of a bad copy. Against this 
decision Vallati appealed; and after a bitter liti- 
gation, protracted till 1842, a compromise was 
made. The picture was to be sold, and the price 
divided between the parties, each paying his own 
costs. Vallati states his expenses at nearly 800/., 
and estimates his adversary’s somewhat higher. 
Mr. Jones had previously paid a sum to Vallati, to 
be free of all share in the transaction, being 
obliged to return to England in bad health, where 
he soon after died. 

We give these details of the great Vallati cause, 
as they have formed a leading topic in the Roman 
circles during several winters, and as they illus 
trate some curious phases of Italian picture-deal- 
ing. A rich English nobleman was last year on 
terms for the Magdalen, when a party, from al- 
leged interested motives, conveyed to him the re- 
ported dictum of Mr. Woodburn, that it was an 





ald copy worth 5007. Signor Vallati, however, 


loffers to prove that Mr. Woodburn never saw the 
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picture at all, but only a copy recently made from 
it, imitating its time-worn texture, which hung 
outside of the sanctum wherein it lay. Thus the 
chevalier has been doubly unlucky in the results 
of his fortunate speculation. He was deprived of 
his purchase by the Roman courts, because the 
best judges in Italy pronounced it an original of 
the highest value. He has lost his purchaser, 
because an English picture-dealer, blundering be- 
tween his gem and a modern imitation of it, de- 
clared it a copy. Verily may the tribe of dealers 
call their trade ‘* a hazard ;’’ and the Italian prince 
may compare notes with the English peer, which 
of them is the greater gull. 

Signor Vallati has, however, had his triumph, 
in another incident illustrative of the chances of 
picture-selling. Having acquired a singular and 
very beautiful landscape, in which a bit of savage 
Swiss scenery was treated with much originality, 
he baptized it a Rembrandt, although this opinion 
was demurred to by some persons acquainted with 
the usual specimens of that master. Mr. Wood- 
burn at once pronounced it no Rembrandt, but de- 
clined naming the author, and the picture conse- 
queatly remained on hand with a blighted reputa- 
tion. An English gentleman, whose interest and 
curiosity in the work had been greatly roused, 
while closely examining it one day with a power- 
ful magnifier, thought he could distinguish on the 
grassy foieground some lines of colder tint, resem- 
bling a cypher. In the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, he bought the landscape for £300, and then 
begged Vallati to apply the usual test, in order to 
see if any repainting could be detected there. On 


being strongly rubbed with spirits, a portion of the 
foreground came away, and the monogram of 
Rembrandt, which some ignorant restorer had cov- 
ered, in patching an adjoining hole, became legi- 


ble, but resisted all further trial to remove it. The 
gentleman was equally delighted with his casual 
discovery and his purchase ; and although Valla- 
ti, had he been aware of this proof of its authen- 
ticity, might have set a higher value upon the 
prize, yet he had the satisfaction of finding his 
deliberate judgment confirmed, at the expense of 
Mr. Woodburn’s infallibility. 

The circumstances narrated in the Vallati suit 
may put purchasers of works of art within the 
Papal states on their guard against a double risk ; 
first, that of having their acquisitions stopped by 
government, in case they be deemed of sufficient 
importance ; and, secondly, the nullification of the 
sale at the instance of the seller, should the price 
turn out to have been inadequate. The former of 
these hazards exists also in Tuscany and Naples, 
and all old pictures and sculpture for exportation 
ought to be examined by an officer appointed to 
this duty, without whose clearance they are lia- 
ble to be stopped at the custom-house. Nor is 
this law by any means a dead letter, although very 
rarely applied. It is generally understood that all 
the personal influence at the papal court of King 
Louis of Bavaria, the most catholic of reigning 
sovereigns, was required to sanction his removing 
the celebrated drunken fawn, which he had pur- 
chased from the Barberini family—one of the most 
choice though hideous statues of antiquity, and 
now a principal ornament of the Glyptotheea at 
Munich. At this moment a bronze bust of Bindo 
Altoviti, by Benvenuto Cellini, is embargoed in 
the deserted palace of that family at Rome, in con- 
sequence of the Camerlengo’s refusal to let its 
owner remove it to his residence in Florence. 
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The latter has shut it closely up, either from pet 
or in the hope of smuggling it out uncbserved, 4, 
revent which spies are incessantly on the watch. 
t seems a monstrous hardship, that a man shal) 
not be able to remove a family portrait from jy. 
deserted habitation to his actual residence, ayq 
still more when the real motive is to compe! him 
to part with it to a foreign government on their 
own terms. A well known and recent instance 
was that of Count Maresealchi’s Corregio, which 
had actually been sold at Bologna, aud, as we 
believe, delivered to a French gentleman, by: 
which the count was compelled to get back, ay: 
surrender to the Vatican for a smaller su. 
Duke Braschi last year resigned to the goyery- 
ment without a struggle his famous Antinous {oy 
about 1850/. though no doubt more might have 
been obtained abroad, had the secret abduction oj 
so colossal a statue been practicable. The re- 
moval of the Fesch pictures goes on unquestioned, 
under a special permission obtained by the eardi- 
nal ere he removed them from Paris; it remains 
to be seen whether some of those acquired by him 
subsequently may not be stopped. A friend oj 
our own met with a persecution at Rome in 1539, 
very similar to that endured by Vallati, in regard 
to a missal of unique beauty, with signed minia- 
tures by Perugino, Francia, and their best pupils, 
which he had openly purchased a year before from 
Prince Albani, and, but for his prudence in send- 
ing it to England on the first alarm, he would un- 
questionably have been robbed of his prize. |; 
may be well to add, that all objects of old art enter 
the Roman states duty free, but are liable to an ad- 
valorem duty of twenty per cent. on exportation, 
whilst modern productions pay only on entering, 
In Tuscany, the rule is reversed, a duty being ex- 
igible on the import of old objects, but none on 
their export. At Naples, the export duty on pic- 
tures is a dollar for each square palmo of ten 
inches. The sale of pictures from churches is 
permitted by the government of Tuscany, but 
much discountenanced by that of Rome. 
Picture-dealing has its drones, who fatten upon 
its profits without contributing the knowledge, 
labor, or capital which produce them. ‘They are 
embodied in the form of couriers and laguais « 
place, two fraternities who assume the’ privilege 
of exacting unjust gains upon every transaction 
into which they can thrust their officious serviccs, 
but especially upon their masters’ dilettanti pur- 
chases. The usual rate is from five to ten per 
cent. upon the price, but it is sometimes screwed 
up to five-and-twenty. A few years ago there 
was a very beautiful and perfect female suit of 
armor exposed for sale, in a curiosity shop at 
Geneva, for 80/.; one evening an Euglish geutle- 
man strolled in with his courier, admired it greatly, 
made no objection to the price, and said he would 
call and make the bargain next morning. Soon 
) after, the courier returned and demanded 20/. as 
| his fee on the sale. The shopman said he would 
_ willingly allow him the usual amount, but could 
; do no more in his master’s absence. The servant 
replied, he would take care that his master did 
“not come again to the shop, and he kept his word. 
This discount comes of course indirectly out of 
the purchaser’s pocket, and it is very common to 
_ be asked, when bargaining at shops of that sort, 
whether you have a valet de place in attendance, 
that the price may be adjusted accordingly. Hall 
a-dozen years since, the valets at Bologna com- 
| bined to raise their fee to ten per cent., threaten- 
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ing to prevent strangers from visiting any sale | very profound, and say, ‘Gut morgen, Meinheer !? 
gallery where these terms were not acceded to, |I make one, two, tree profound bow, and say de 
upon which some of the dealers, to defeat the | same. Den de gentleman look at all my picture 
jot, forwarded their address cards to the frontier, | very slow and deliberate: den he say, ‘ Dat is 
and bribed the police agents to fold them up in the | goot; dat is beautiful; dat is vondrous fine.’ 
passports of travellers. Den he say at last, ‘ Sare, vill you permit me to 
Among the evidence offered in the suit of Prince | bring my friend de Baron von A. to see your fine 
Odesealchi against Vallati, to which we have) vork”’ i say, ‘Sare, you vill do me one favor.’ 
more than once referred, there was this formal) Den he make tree more bow more profound dan 
exposition of the principles and results of picture-| before, and he go vay. De next day he bring his 
dealing, sworn to by eighteen leading members of | friend de baron, and dey two make six bow all 
the trade then in Rome: very profound, and dey say dat all is very beauti- 
‘In the sale and purchase of pictures, all | ful, and den de baron say, ‘ Sare, vill you let me 
depends upon the actual result and chance of gain | bring my friend de Count von B. to see dese so 
common to both parties. For pictures which are Ifine vork? and den dey make der bow once again 
bought in the hope of discovering something bet-| and go vay, and I see dem no more. Dat vas one 
ter than appears, and of reproducing them in their! German gentleman. 
original state, often turn out even worse than they| ‘* Another day, one little gentleman come in 
seemed, thus occasioning manifest loss. And were! wid one skip and say, ‘ Bon jour, Monsicur ! 
jt not that in rare instances and after much outlay, | charmé de Saire votre connaissance.’ He take up 
risk, and trouble, a fortunate hit compensates for | his /orgnette, and he look at my first picture, and 
many previous sacrifices, this trade would be at an/|he say, ‘ Ah, very vell, sare! dat is one very fine 
end; for without such a hope no one would be; morsel.” Den he pass quick to anoder and he 
disposed to make acquisitions that were always to | say, ‘ Sare, dis is truly admirable ; after dis beau- 
turn out ill. Another danger to which those who | tiful nature is vort notting :’ and so in two minute 
earry on this sort of business are exposed, arises | and half he get trough dem all. Den he twirl his 
from the difficulty of finding an able restorer, so}cane, and stick out his chin, and say, ‘ Sare, I 
that even when they have the luck to meet with|make you my compliment; you have one great 
anything good, it is generally injured in being; talent for de landscape; 1 shall have de honor to 
cleaned. Besides all this, there must be taken | recommend you to all my friend; au revoir, Mon- 
into consideration the large sums tied up in those | siewr;’ but I see him never again. He vas one 
pictures which remain on hand for years, as well | French Gentleman. 
as the great labor and application necessary for| ‘‘ Another day, I hear one Joud tap wid one 
obtaining a thorough acquaintance with this most stick at my door, and ven I say, ‘Come in,’ one 
difficult subject. In all these transactions, advan-| gentleman valk forwards, very stiff and nod his 
tages, and risks, the private party selling has no | head, but take never his hat off. He say, ‘ May 
part, for the result, as regards profit and loss, is|I see your picture?’ I bow, and say, ‘ Wid 
limited to the speculative buyer exclusively.’’ | pleasure, sare.’ He no answer, but look at one 
With this manifesto we might conclude our|long time, and say not a vord. Den he look at 
notices of picture-dealing, but that a new phasis | anoder and say notting. Den he go to anoder 
which the trade has recently assumed in the Eter-| and look, and say, ‘ Vat is de price of dis!’ 1] 
nal City remains to be mentioned. Basseggio and | say, ‘Forty Jouis, sare.’ He say notting, but 
Baldeschi, two dealers, who stand favorably con-| go to de next, and look one long time; and at 
spicuous among their fellows for enterprise, con- | last he say, ‘ Vat is de price of dis’ Den I say, 
noisseurship, and good faith, have been making |‘ Sare, it is sixty louis.’ Den he say notting but 
frequent journeys to London and Paris, for the|look another long time. Den he say, ‘Can you 
acquisition of works of art; and, we have little give me pen and ink!’ and ven I give it he sit 
hesitation in believing, that the pictures brought | down and he say, ‘ Vatis your name, sare?’ Den 
to Rome by the former from London, in the last 1 give him my ecard, and he write one order on 
three years, exceed in merit all that have been | Torlonia for sixty louis: he give me de order 
sent from thence to England during the same | wid his card, and he say, ‘ Dat picture is mine ; 
time. Regular in his attendance on auctions, dat is my address; send it home: good morning.’ 
vigilant among the rubbish of Wardour-street, he And so he make one more stiff nod and valk avay. 
has secured many prizes for sums which enable This vas one English gentleman.”’ 
him to offer them in his own country at unusually) There is one view in which picture-dealing be- 
moderate rates. Nor are his purchases confined comes matter of public interest amoug ourselves, 
to the purlieus of picture traffic. In 1842, the as regards the formation of our National Gallery. 
Litchfield Claude passed into his hands, and last It has been alleged, in several instances, that the 
year he carried off a very rare specimen of Ro- additions made to it seem to be tested chiefly by 
dolfo Ghirlandajo, one of the greatest Florentine | the amount of their cost. Now, it appears to us, 
painters, which is not unlikely to enrich the Vati- that it is not with the trustees that the fault lies, 
can gallery of chefs-d’euvre. The chances of of a system which has given us the smallest, and 
such works returning to our shores are at present dearest if the most select gallery in Europe. The 
small, for fox-hunting has greatly superseded pic- | purchase of the Angerstein pictures, however Jan- 
ture-buying at Rome, as far as our wealthy coun-/guidly planned by the ministry, was nobly carried 
trymen are concerned. Artists and dealers suffer through by parliament. ‘The opportunities lost by 
equally from this ecaprice of fashion ; but both still |their predecessors during the convulsions of the 
look to the English as their surest and most liberal war were unlikely to recur. One individual had 
customers. It is not long since we heard a worthy | taken advantage of them in the finest spirit, and 
Dutch landscape-painter narrate in broken English had secured, perhaps, the only private collection 
the following incident : 'worthy of being the nucleus for a national one. 
**T vork in my studio one day ven one gentleman Such circumstances precluded the carping of can- 
wid de Junettes come in, make one, two, tree bow, dle-parers, and, if the price had been double, it 
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was well-earned, and wisely given. But what 
were the next steps in this new and praiseworthy 
direction? The appointment of trustees or com- 
missioners to make further acquisitions was proba- 
bly incumbent, as the cost was to be borne by the 
community. But where else did it ever enter 
into the arrangements of a cabinet to submit to the 
critical fiat of 648 legislators the price of a Durer, 
the originality of a Guido, or the purity of a 
Perugino’? Few Britons are, perhaps, aware of 
the preposterous fact, that each purchase made 
for the Trafalgar-square rooms is a subject of a 
parliamentary estimate, and is liable to an ex-post- 
facto discussion in the House of Commons, when 
the expediency and worth of the investment, and 
the judgment of the trustees, are at times rudely 
and unjustly assailed by men totally incapable of 
forming an idea on these matters. But there is 
a standard of pictorial merit comprehensible even 
by utilitarian critics—the price paid. It has origi- 
nated in what is at least a novel idea, that all 
high-priced works must be fine ones ; and, in that 
conviction, even our economists become generous, 
lest they should be humbugged. Whilst saving 
prevails in the other estimates, and cheap produc- 
tion is the object for which machines are made to 
whirl, and workmen to languish, the old sneer of 
**cheap and nasty’? remains a term of reproach 
only in the fine arts. Providea pictures are but 
dear, they are sure to be respected in a committee 
of supply ; and if extracted from a celebrated col- 
lection, they are presumed to be exempt from 
criticism. Conforming to these circumstances, 
the trustees buy only works of established celeb- 
rity, and, consequently, of extravagant price. 
Now, did the money thus superfluously charged 
against the nation go into the pockets of our first 
artists, the blunder would have our sympathy, but 
against its enriching speculators we do most se- 
riously protest. 

Yet a few words as to the principle of selection 
which has in general been adopted by the trustees. 
But whilst we attempt to show the fallacious 
course they have sometimes pursued, we are far 
from imputing any deficiency of zeal, still less any 
impurity of intention, to the eminent gentlemen 
who gratuitously discharge to their country a 
most onerous and obnoxious duty. If the main 
objects to be attained from a national gallery of 
high art be the instruction of its visitors, and the 
guidance of the public taste, it follows, that excel- 
lence is not the sole consideration to be kept in 
view while forming it. Thus, the Madonna is the 
leading theme among the greatest painters in the 
best age of art, and the Roman stands foremost 
among the schools of its golden days. Yet what 
should we say of a national gallery composed 
altogether of Madonnas, or consisting exclusively 
of Raffaelle and his pupils? Do we not, on the 
contrary, expect to find there specimens of what- 
ever is worth knowing, as well as of what is 
deemed fit to occupy a student’s pencil. Great 
libraries are not formed solely for the preservation 
of fine paper copies of standard and popular au- 
thors, and why should it be so with galleries! 
The great foreign schools of painting have be- 
longed to Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, Spain, 
and France. Of these, the first is unquestionably 
preéminent, and next in importance may be ranked 
that of Holland and the Low Countries, as unri- 
valled in. genre painting. Germany, among us 
who have borrowed so much from Holbein and 
Rubens, is entitled to the third place, and Spain 
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and France must conclude the list. Again, the 
Italian schools are at least twelve in number, each 
with its own type, more or less distinctly devel- 
oped. Thus we have about twenty different man- 
ners, or classes of painting, to look for in a great 
ublic gallery. Now, without attempting to ana- 
yze the contents of the Trafalgar-square rooms up- 
der this view, it is enough to say, that the schools 
of Sienna, Genoa, Sicily, and upper and lower 
Germany, are totally excluded ; those of Florence, 
Naples, Milan, Umbria, and Spain, virtually so. 
These are startling deficiencies in a national col- 
lection, even though it numbers but few lustres, 
But a greater discouragement awaits the student 
of art, in the total absence of any pictorial work 
(except by Van Eyk) executed prior to 1500, that 
being close upon the time when high art is ad- 
mitted to have attained its culminating point, and 
when, according to some critics, it was already on 
the wane. Now, whether these be just opinions 
or not, is just what a national gallery ought to en- 
able us to decide by well selected specimens, and 
we trust, that instead of adding to our already 
rich store of Bolognese and French works, the 
trustees will take measures to procure some fine 
productions of the medieval masters. The mo- 
ment is favorable, but it is quickly passing. Had 
they come into the market a few years ago, with 
the sovereigns of Prussia and Bavaria, they would 
have found the supply ample and the prices mean. 
Now this taste has become a fashion, and must be 
gratified at fashionable cost. Every day the com- 
paratively few pieces in high preservation are 
picked up by foreign governments, or are under- 
going from speculators barbarous retouches in oil, 
and daubings of varnish, which all but disqualify 
them for the illustration of art. Yet even now 
there may be found in some secluded mountain 
church or remote convent, grand altar-pieces in 
distemper which preserve the type of the Giottists, 
or upon which the highest Christian masters of 
Umbria or Sienna have traced an almost inspired 
purity of feeling. It is true, that the prices which 
would extract these from their simple possessors 
are numbered but in dollars; this, however, need 
be no fatal objection, as the interested intermedia- 
tion of the wonted agents might transmute the 
sum into any amount of sovereigns deemed sufli- 
cient to stamp the merit of the pictures, 

The improvements desirable pon the present 
mode of acquiring pictures for the Gallery are, we 
venture to think, two-fold. Instead of subjeeting 
each purchase to a special vote and discussion in 
parliament, a fixed annual sum should be placed 
at the disposal of a competent body of trustees for 
investment in pictures as occasion may offer, under 
(an obligation to publish yearly the amount actu- 
vally so expended, with the particular inducements 
‘or grounds on which each choice was made. The 
‘benefit to the trustees of such a plan is obvi- 
‘ous, from its leaving their hands unfettered, and 
‘their judgment uncontrolled : the publie would at 
‘the same time have the advantage of comprehend- 
‘ing their views, and of watching, with increased 
‘interest and intelligence, the progress of the col- 
\leetion: and as it would be no longer necessary to 
tell the price in order to have a negotiation rati- 
ified, these gentlemen would dare to buy where, 
when, and for as little money as they could ; and 
‘though they might continue to bribe Beckfords 
and Londonderrys out of their choicest gems, they 
| would compensate such exceptional extravagance 
iby many snug little bargains for which they could 
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not now ask a particular vote. In order to effect | Paris or Rome scarcely able to ask his way, and 
such bargains, our second innovation would be re- | without a means of acquiring information froin the 
quired. There is at present a rule or understand- | people, or the books around him. ‘The dissipa- 
ing, that the trustees 6 2 nothing that is not sent} tion of mind, and perhaps of habits, induced by 
or their inspection in London, and a most con-|the endless novelties and temptations of his new 








venient defence it must be against jobbing and im- | situation, prevents his applying to the irksome j 
position. But they ought to, and sooner or later |task of grammar, and, after a year or two's 
, must, get many things which will never be absence, he returns almost as unlettered as he 
brought on chance to the great Babel, nor dangle | went. A) 
) attendance there. If the continental sovereigns; His professional studies thereby suffer im- ti 
had acted thus, would the Houghton and Coesvelt | mensely. In the galleries of Milan, Bologna, aud t | 
Galleries be now in St. Petersburg; or would | Florence, he finds himself before pictures which it 
| those truly splendid ones of Munich and Berlin he has by chance been told are fine ; but whose it 
have started into full manhood, during the years authors he never before heard named, and as to | 
when ours has attained a very stunted adoles- | whose era or school he never dreams of troubling Pe dt 
: cence! Each of these monarchs, as well as himself. Thus, wandering on from wall to wall, Li} 


Louis Philippe, has agents in every part of Italy, his eyes get dazzled, his ideas become a chaos, 
to report the discovery or occurrence of anything |and he learns little more from these glorious 
) interesting in antique or medieval art, and thus | works than a Chinese would do; or, if his organ 
; many objects are secured by them which never of wonder chance to be strongly developed, he 


- were, and perhaps never would have been, thrown | gazes on each new picture with an undistinguish- 
1 into the open market. To do this, without being | ing enthusiasm, which effaces the impression made \! 
] imposed upon by ignorant zeal or interested mean- | by all the preceding ones. With wearied nerves 

: ness, must require considerable management; but | and disappointed hopes, he turns to the churches 

2 as it seems to answer in these cases, and in the | most famed for mural paintings of the fifteenth 

- transactions for the British Museum, it is difficult century. ‘There he becomes entirely non-plussed, it 

1 to see why it should fail, if judiciously introduced for he can searcely form a conjecture as to the 

H in supplement of the present system, which has themes before him, wherein he discerns only a 

1 hitherto neither produced abundant fruits, nor, crowd of figures inartificially grouped, a cluster 

‘ proved an efficient protection against the high | of heads surrounded by golden sconces, and a per- 

e profits of speculators. ‘vading flatness deficient in coloring and chiaro- 


- A few words, ere we close this discursive arti- scuro. Thus inclosed in a labyrinth without a 














e cle, as to English students of art in Italy. Itis clue, he falls back upon the only principles of 
- the misfortune of most of them to go out unpre- faith he ever imbibed ; namely, that color and ef- 
q pared by proper education for the career which fect constitute a picture, and that, next to Rey- 
v thev have perhaps rashly chosen. ‘They are gen-|nolds or Lawrence, the best painter is Paul Ve- 
y erally even ignorant of the important truth, that! ronese. He recalls the gaudy walls of the Royal so 
n in no profession is extensive and varied knowledge Academy, decides that Englishmen have nothing 
n more necessary to eminent success. History, in to learn from other nations, and either packs his j 
, all its branches; biography, rich in dramatic portmanteau to go off on the morrow, or, if he sets i 
f touches; poetry, with its imaginative stores; up his easel, it is in the fond hope of finding a 
d physiology, not less of the mind and passions, countryman to commit to canvass, with true Eng- 
h than of the limbs and muscles ;—these are but a lish effect, or a subject in genre or landscape i 
8 few of the studies which ought to relieve the likely to sell in some provincial exhibition, and 4 
d more technical labors of the painter and sculptor. replace part of the money his fruitless journey ; 
\- In the olden time, it was usual for the same men to has cost him. He heeds not the grand works of P 
e excel in architecture, engineering, and geometry, in | the old masters among which he lives, and returns ‘ 
i- panting, sculpture, and silver-chasing ; indeed, not! to his native land as ignorant and more conceited if 
a few of the foremost artists gave a portion of their than when he left it. Should he in after life be- 7 
it time to politics and diplomacy. But these days | come alive to the fact, that former times sent forth et 
e are gone by, and it now too frequently happens giants, before whose genius the pigmies of out ai 
g that men, who have raised themselves by artistic day dwindle into their just proportions, he will ii 
0 talent above the sphere of their birth, are unfitted lament deeply the Jost opportuniues of bis student : 
d by education for the social position to which they days. As yet, however, such repentance has 
ir have attained. But the deficiency most immedi- been rare, for it would be profitless among a peo- 
oT ately baffling to a student is his ignorance cf ple who value little that leads not directly to gain ; 
1- mvedern languages, and of the history of art. In-| and until the contemplated decorations of our 5 | 
ts deed, no literature of a refined people is so want- palace of parliament began to shed a golden light a 
1e ing a8 our own in artistic works, original or trans- upon historic art, we doubt if ten royal acade- » Ba 
i- lated. The English version of Lanzi is insuffi- | micians had studied Masaccio and Perugino, or - +) 
id cient to infuse a taste and knowledge of Italian had heard of Pinturicchio and Ghirlandajo. | 
at painting into an entire people, and Kugler’s| Our description of the doings of English artists 
i- Handbook, in itself over-appreciated, is useful to on their arrival in Italy is noways exaggerated ; and 4 
vd those only who are already versant in the subject. |some of them continue faithful to the like observ- ' 
|- Our students have thus few materials for private ances during a prolonged residence. We remember ey 
10 study, besides the discourses of Sir Joshua, and | the débit of one at Florence some years ago. No 
i- the Essays of Fuseli, Hazlitt, and Haydon, and sooner settled than he hurried to the gallery, and 
2, having mastered these, each fancies himself well | passing rapidly by or through the tribune, reach- ) 
id tead in his future profession. Accustomed at/ed the portrait-room of pamters. There, in an 
1s home to spend all his werking hours over his port- | obscure corner, he at length found something to : 
y folio or his pallet, he has never contemplated | admire. Not the Fresco of Masaccio, that person- 
e familiarizing himself with modern tongues, so as to | ification of power without the appearance of study ; 4 
ld render them a relaxation. He finds himself in | not the head of Raflaelle, embodying the sentiment 
1 
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of pure beauty ; but the snub features of Harlow, | 
depicted by their owner’s slovenly brush. The 
imitation of Sir Joshua, if not happy was palpa- 
ble ; our friend at once measured the canvass, and 
in two days was copying what he doubtless re- 
garded as the gem of the gallery, quite forgetting | 
that he might have studied Harlow without jour- 
neying to Florence. Such was the outset in 


bound to each other, and to their common pursuit, 


ny every tie of country and sympathy; whilst the 


nglish are loiterers, left to waste or misapply 


their opportunities. Under it, Overbeek and Cor- 
-nelius, Veit and Schnorr, Schwanthaler, and Gru- 


ner, have effected an entire renovation of art, and 
have enshrined their names in a niche far higher 


than their British contemporaries have, as yet, 


Italy of ene whose annual productions have now approached. 
no want of puffers or purchasers in England. | But as this is not the place for diseussing the 
Of such a student as we have supposed, Rome, | relative merit of modern German and British art, 
however, is probably the head-quarters, and there we shall conclude with a single remark. There 
he discovers attractions amid which his first disap- is surely less egotism in trying to comprehend the 
pointment evaporates. He is frankly received into | deep feeling of the early masters, than in sneering 
the cirele of his professional countrymen, among at ‘‘ Perugino and the pasteboard sehool,’’ more 
fifty or sixty of whom he quickly falls in with | good sense in attempting to renovate the styles of 
kindred spirits. He finds the more exemplary of | Raffaelle and Ghirlandajo, than in talking about 
them wedded to two ideas :—the necessity of Michael Angelo, without daring to study him ; or 
securing the most celebrated models months in jin imitating Veronese, without equalling Tiepolo, 
advance, and the propriety of a regular attendance | No man in his senses charges Laurence with ser- 
at the British Life Academy. He follows the | vility to Sir Joshua, or Landseer with plagiarism 
fashion in both respects, and should the latter task from Schnyders ; yet their approximation to these 
sometimes seem irksome, the three hours which it | prototypes is surely not less decided than are the 
demands are preceded by a jovial /rattoria dinner, | cartoons of Overbeck to those of Raffaelle. Man 
interrupted by a lounge in the smoking-room, and is proverbially an imitative creature, and if we are 
followed by cigars and gossip at the café. In| to follow the path which another has explored, 
truth the whole student life of these men is what | why judge most harshly of such as aspire to tread 


is termed in the Italian idiom, ** too material’’— 
too much time and thought are given to self, too 
little bestowed on art. Instead of striving to com- 
prehend the feeling, or imitate the execution of a 
Raffaelle or a Rubens, they ape the picturesque 


costuine of these painters. Many of them seem to | 
limit their rivalry of the old masters to the cut of | 
their beavers, or the hirsute horrors of their beards, | 


and study rather to caricature their own personal 


appearance, than to perfect the figures upon their | 


canvasses. Butthere is yet a hope of better things. 
The ery raised from their native shores for a high- 
er pictorial style has been responded to, and 
within a few weeks the students at Rome, in the 
face of a factious opposition, organized by a few 
more self-sufficient and bigoted seniors, have vol- 
untarily placed their academy under the instruc- 
tions of Professor Minardi, an artist whose mod- 
esty and good feeling are as remarkable as his 
fine taste and purity of design. Should he meet 
with fair play from the minority who opposed his 
appointment, much benefit may be looked for from 
his ministrations ; butif he be thwarted by such 
unfair and ungentleman-like opposition as is threat- 
ened by the dissentients, it will behove the friends 
of the academy to withdraw from it their counte- 
nance, until some higher authority end these dis- 
graceful squabbles, by putting the establishment 
upon a footing which shall at once secure its dis- 
cipline, and promote its utility. 

How entirely different from these Angiican 
habits is the life of German artists in the Eternal 
City! Prepared by reading the rich artistic stores 
of their own literature, and its abundant transla- 
tions, most of them have been selected by their 
respective governments as likely to do credit to 
the small pension allowed them. It is barely 
adequate to their wants, affording them no facil- 
ities for dissipation ; but it renders them indepen- 
dent of interruption from private commissions, and 


it is continued for such a term of years as enables | 


thern thoroughly to master the language, as well 
as the pictorial history of the Peninsula. Under 
this system, the Germans are plodding students, 


|in the footsteps of one whom all ages honor, and 
_whom all but our countrymen appreciate ! 





| 
Chromatics ; or the Analogy, Harmony, and Phi- 


losophy of Colors. By Georce Fietp, Author 
of ** Chromatography ; or a Treatise on Colors 
and Pigments, and of their Powers in Paint- 
ing,’ &¢. A new edition, augmented. 

| 


Mr. Fieip’s theory of the analogy between 
‘harmonies of colors and of sounds has been eighit- 
|and-twenty years before the world, during which 
‘time the properties and phenomena of light and 
colors have been investigated by several men of 
science; yet, we believe, the soundness of his 
theory and the correctness of his chromatic scale 
‘of hues have never been successfully impugned : 
on the contrary, scientific research has tended to 
confirm the validity of both. Mr. Field's author- 
ity on this subject, therefore, may be considered 
| as fairly established. 

| ‘This new edition has been much enlarged, and 
otherwise improved ; and many new illustrations 
‘and experiments have been added. The ‘ Me- 
trochrone”’ described in this work is an ingenious 
/and useful contrivance for accurately determining 
‘the actual and relative values of separate tints of 
color and combinations of them. 

| The author’s fondness for long words and Lat- 
‘inized terms is a fault of style, which is happily 
gone out of fashion since Mr. Field's earlier days. 
| —Spectator. 


Qvicx Passace.—Mr. Gladstone left the Minis- 


try some time back, taking with him a small bun- 
dle of principles sooner than part with one of 
‘them, and started immediately for the opposition. 
In less than twenty-one days Mr. GLapsTone 
/ returned, meeting his old friends at the very same 
point at which he had left them; but the honor- 
able gentleman was compelled on the journey to 
‘throw away his principles in order to hasten bis re- 
turn. Thisis the quickest passage that has been el- 
‘fected within the recollection of the oldest member. 
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BOOKSELLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. A71 


From Chambers’ Journal. |ness of the design,’’ says the elegantly verbose 


BOOKSELLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. doctor, ‘‘ the popularity of the author, and the at- 
tention of the literary world, naturally raised such 

[CONCLUDING NoTicE.] expectations of the future sale, that the booksel- 

Tue glimpses—slight as they are—which our|lers made their offers with great eagerness ; but 
former articles have afforded of the early English |the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, who be- 
trade in books, allows us to resume the subject at|came proprietor on condition of supplying at his 
a period when bookselling took a firm commercial |own expense all the copies which were to be de- 
stand; which it did about the beginning of the last | ivered to subscribers or presented to friends, and 
century. This has been called the Augustan age | paying two hundred pounds for every volume. 
of literature, when Dryden, Steel, Addison, Swift, |Of the quartos, it was, I believe, stipulated that 
Pope, with a lesser host of geniuses, flourished. | none should be printed but for the author, that the 
At that period the mode of selling books was | subscription might not be depreciated ; but Lintot 
widely different to that which now prevails. |impressed the same pages upon a small folio, and 
Readers were fewer, and the means of making | paper perhaps a little thinner ; and sold exaetly at 
known the merits of a book far more limited. | half the price, for half a guinea each volume, books 
The only prospect an author had of profitable re- | so little inferior to the quartos, that, by a frand of 
muneration for his labors was to issue his book by | trade, those folios, being afterwards shortened by 
subscription. ‘To obtain a sufficiently large num- |cutting away the top and bottom, were sold as 
ber of subscribers, it was necessary that he should | copies printed for the subscribers. Lintot printed 
secure the patronage of some man of rank and in- |two hundred and fifty on royal paper in folio, for 
fluence ; if possible, a nobleman whose opinion on |two guineas a volume; ef the small folio, having 
literary matters was held in respect, or whose more | printed seventeen hundred and fifty copies of the 
solid influence over dependents or friends gave to | first volume, he reduced the number in the other 
his expressed wish that they should subscribe, the | volumes to a thousand. It is unpleasant to relate 
nature of a command. The patron who took a/that the bookseller, after all his hopes and all his 
genius by the hand in this way made it his busi- | liberality, was, by a very unjust and illegal action, 
ness to praise him in every society—at court, at | defrauded of his profit. "An edition of the English 
balls, masquerades, parties, and in the numerous |‘ liad’ was printed in Holland in duodecimo, and 
London coffee-houses where the wits of the day |imported clandestinely for the gratification of 
were wontto assemble. ‘To assist him in this sort | those who were impatient to read what they could 
of canvass, his protegé provided him with a sort of |not yet afford to buy. This fraud could only be 
prospectus of the fortheoming work, in which was | counteracted by an edition equally cheap and more 
set forth its scope and nature. These ‘ pro- | commodious ; and Lintot was compelled to con- 
posals’’ he industriously distributed along with his tract his folio at once into a duodecimo, and lose 
verbal puffs of the author’s talents. When, by | the advantage of an intermediate gradation. The 
these means, a sufficient number of subscribers | notes, which in the Dutch copies were placed at 


was obtained to render it a safe speculation to in- | the end of each book, as they had been in the 
cur the expense of printing, the obliged author | large volumes, were now subjoined to the text in 
was expected to make some return to the patron |the same page, and are therefore more easily con- 
for his exertions. ‘This always consisted of a pan-|sulted. Of this edition two thousand five hun- 
egyrical ** dedication’? conspicuously placed at the | dred were first printed, and five thousand a few 
commencement of the volume. Some of these | weeks afterwards; but indeed great numbers were 
fulsome and extravagant lucubrations are sufficient | necessary to produce considerable profit.”’ 
evidence of the debasing influence which this sys-| Sometimes publishers employed authors to write 
tem of publication must have exercised over liter- books for small sums; and having sufficient in- 
ature. In most of them, truth was glaringly sac- |terest to procure the services of that very neces- 
riiced, and notorious falsehoods promulgated, by sary person, a noble patron, obtained subscriptions 
motives manifestly interested. ‘The nobility were |on their own account in the name of the author. 
the real though indirect publishers ; and without | By this proceeding large profits were sometimes 
their aid, to print even a good book would have |realized. Indeed, despite all drawbacks arising 
been a certain loss ; whilst hundreds of bad ones | from piracy and other causes, some of the book- 
were foisted by this system on the world. sellers of this period made large fortunes. The 
The author seldom went to the printer direct, | Lintots, (of whom there were four in the trade,) 
batapplied to the bookseller, (of whom many em- | the Tonsons, Curll, Cave, and other contemporary 
inent ones were in business at the time we refer | publishers, realized large sums of money by their 
to,) taking with him his manuscript and his sub- | speculations. 
scription list. In the eyes of the publisher, the} While, however, the patron and subscription 
erits or demerits of the book were of less con- | system of bookselling was in full operation, a small 
Sequence than the number of subseribers. He |and silently-working influence was gradually gain- 
carefully weighed one with the other: he consid-|ing strength to overthrow it; and this was period- 
ered the probabilities of a chance demand for the |ieal literature. By 1709, several newspapers had 
book over and above the sale assured from sub-|been established in London; but these had little 
scriptions ; and offered the author a certain sum tojor no effect upon ‘the trade,’’ compared with 
be allowed to take the whole thing off his hands. | such periodicals as the Tatler, Spectator, and 
In the ease of a writer of established reputa-|Guardian. Not many years afterwards, (1731,) 
ton, competition oecasionally oecurred amongst | Mr. Cave conceived the idea of collecting the prin- 
“the trade’? for the bargain. Some of the intric- cipal original papers from the newspapers into a 
acies of these transactions may be learned from jmonthly repository, to which the name of maga- 
Dr. Johnson's account of the manner in which |zine should be applied. Hence the ‘* Gentleman’s 
Pope’s Homer's Iliad was brought out. The | Magazine,’’? which began in that year, and still 
poet, in his ** proposals,”’ offered the work—in six | exists, the venerable parent of a host of lighter- 
Volumes quarto—for six guineas. ‘* The great- | headed children. Its suecess was so great, that 
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ATA THE MOURNER AND 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE MOURNER AND THE COMFORTER. 


Ir was a lovely day in the month of August, 
and the sun, which had shone with undiminished 
splendor from the moment of dawn, was now 
slowly declining, with that rich and prolonged 
glow with which it seems especially to linger 
around those scenes where it seldomest finds ad- 
mittance. For it was a valley in the north of 
Scotland into which its light was streaming, and 
many a craggy top and rugged side, rarely seen 
without their cap of clouds or shroud of mist, were 
now throwing their mellow-tinted forms, clear and 
soft, into a Jake of unusual stillness. High above 
the lake, and commanding a full view of that and 
of the surrounding hills, stood one of those coun- 
trified hotels not unfrequently met with on a 
tourist’s route, formerly only designed for the 
lonely traveller or weary huntsman, but which 
now, with the view to accommodate the swarm of 
visitors which every summer increased, had gone 
on stretching its cords and enlarging its bounda- 
ries, till the original tenement looked merely like 
the seed from which the rest had sprung. Nor, 
even under these circumstances, did the house 
admit of much of the luxury of privacy ; for, 
though the dormitories lay thick and close along 
the narrow corridor, all accommodation for the day 
was limited to two large and long rooms, one 
above the other, which fronted the lake. Of 
these, the lower one was given up to pedestrian 
travellers—the sturdy, sunburnt shooters of the 
moors, who arrive with weary limbs and voracious 
appetites, and question no accommodation which 
gives them food and shelter ; while the upper one 
was the resort of ladies and family parties, and 
‘was furnished with a low balcony, now covered 
with a rough awning. 

Both these rooms, on the day we mention, were 
filled with numerous guests. ‘Touring was at its 
height, and shooting had begun; and, while a 
party of wayworn young men, coarsely clad and 
thickly shod, were lying on the benches, or lolling 
out of the windows of the lower apartment, a num- 
ber of travelling parties were clustered in distinct 
groups in the room above ; some lingering round 
their tea-tables, whilst others sat on the baleony, 
and seemed attentively watching the evolutions of 
asmall boat, the sole object on the lake before 
them. It is pleasant to watch the actions, how- 


THE COMFORTER. 


“Tt is Captain H and his little boy,’’ said 
one voice, breaking silence ; ‘* they arrived here 
yesterday.”’ 

** They ‘Il be going to see the great waterfal],” 
said another. 

** They had best make haste about it; for they 
have a mile to walk up-hill when they land,” sai; 
a third. 

‘* Rather they than I,’’ rejoined a languid 
fourth ; and again there was a pause. Mean- 
while the boat party seemed to be thinking little 
about the waterfall, or the need for expedition, 
For a few minutes the quick-glaneing play of the 
oars was seen, and then they ceased again ; ai) 
now an arm was stretched out towards some d)s- 
tant object in the landscape, as if asking a ques. 
tion; and then the little fellow pointed here and 
there, as if asking many questions at once, and, jy 
short, the conjectures on the balcony were |! 
thrown out. But now the oars had rested longe, 
than usual, and a figure rose and stooped, and 
seemed occupied with something at the bottom o: 
the boat. What were they about? They wer 
surely not going to fish at this time of evening! 
No, they were not; for slowly a mast was raised, 
and a sail unfurled, which at first hung flapping, 
as if uncertain which side the wind would take 1, 
and then gently swelled out to its full dimensions, 
and seemed too large a wing for so tiny a body 
A slight air had arisen ; the long reflected lines of 
colors, which every object on the shore dripped, es 
it were, into the lake, were gently stirred with « 
quivering motion ; every soft strip of liquid ty 
broke gradually into a jagged and serrated edy: 
colors were mingled, forms were confused ; the 
mountains, which Jay in undiminished brightness 
above, seemed by some invisible agency to tx 
losing their second selves from beneath them; 
long, cold white lines rose apparently from below, 
and spread radiating over all the liquid picture 

a few minutes, the lake lay one vast sheet 0 
bright silver, and half the landscape was go 
The boat was no longer in the same element : le- 
fore, it had floated in a soft, transparent ether 
now, it glided upon a plain of ice. 

‘**T wish they had stuck to their oars,”’ said 1! 
full, deep voice of an elderly gentleman ; ** hos- 
ing a sail on these lakes is very mueh like trusts: 
to luck in life—it may go on all right for awh: 
and save you much trouble, but you are never s 
that it won't give you the slip, and that when 5 








ever insignificant they may be, of a distant group ; 
to see the hand obey without hearing the voice 
that has bidden; to guess at their inward motives 
by their outward movements ; to make theories of 
their intentions, and try to follow them out in their 
actions ; and, as at a pantomime, to tell the drift 
of the piece by dumb show alone. And it is an 
idle practice too, and one especially made for the 
weary or the listless traveller, giving them amuse- 
ment without thought, and occupation without 
trouble ; for people who have had their powers of 
attention fatigued by incessant exertion, or weak- 
ened by constant novelty, are glad to settle it upon 
the merest trifle at last. So the loungers on the 
balcony increased, and the little boat became a 
centre of general interest to those who apparently 
had not had one sympathy in common before. So 
-calm and gliding was its motion, so refreshing the 
gentle air which played round it, that many an eye 
‘from the shore envied the party who were seated 
in it. ‘These consisted of three individuals, two 
large figures and a little one. 


are least prepared.”” 

‘* No danger in the world, sir,’’ said a your: 
fop standing by, who knew as little about boat: 
on Seotch lakes as he did of most things anywli’ 
else. Meanwhile, the air had become chill, | 
sun had sunk behind the hills, and the boa: 
party, tired, apparently, of their monotono: 
amusement, turned the boat's head towards shiv 
For some minutes they advanced with fuller : 
fuller bulging sail in the direction they souz'' 
when suddenly the breeze seemed not so much ' 
change as to be met by another and stronger °\ 
rent of air, which came pouring through the val’ 
with a howling sound, and then, bursting on '! 
lake, drove its waters in a furrow before 't. 
little boat started, and swerved like a frigh.°" 
creature ; ane the sail, distended to its utives. 
cowered do’ a to the water’s edge. 

‘*Good Heaven! why don’t they lower 
sail? 7.own with it! down with it!”’ shouted \ 
same deep voice from the baleony, regardless ot 
the impossibility of being heard. But the adie 
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nition was needless; the boatman, with quick, 
eager motions, was trying to lower it. Still it 
bent, fuller and fuller, lower and lower. The man 
evidently strained with desperate strength, defeat- 
ing, perhaps, with the clumsiness of anxiety, the 
end in view; when, too impatient, apparently, to 
witness their urgent peril without lending his aid, 
the figure of Captain H rose up; in one in- 
stant a piercing scream was borne faintly to shore 
—the boat whelmed over, and all were in the 
water. 

For a few dreadful seconds nothing was seen of 
the unhappy creatures; then a cap floated, and 
then two struggling figures rose to the surface. 
One was evidently the child, for his cap was off, 
and his fair hair was seen; the other head was 
covered. This latter buffeted the waters with all 
the violence. of a helpless, drowning man; then he 
threw his arms above his head, sank, and rose no 
more. The boy struggled Jess and less, and 
seemed dead to all resistance before he sank too. 
The boat floated keel upwards, almost within reach 
of the sufferers; and now that the waters had 
closed over them, the third figure was observed, 
for the first time, at a considerable distance, slowly 
and laboriously swimming towards it, and in a few 
moments two arms were flung over it, and there 
he hung. It was one of those scenes which the 
heart quails to look on, yet which chains the spec- 
tator to the spot. ‘The whole had passed in less 
than a minute: fear—despair—agony—and death, 
had been pressed into one of those short minutes, 
of which so many pass without our knowing how. 
It is well. Idleness, vanity, or vice—all that dis- 
misses thought—may dally with time, but the 
briefest space is too long for that excess of con- 
sciousness where time seems to stand still. 

At this moment a lovely and gentle-looking 
young woman entered the room. It was evident 
that she knew nothing of the dreadful scene that 
had just occurred, nor did she now remark the in- 
tense excitement which still riveted the spectators 
to the baleony ; for, seeking, apparently, to avoid 
all intercourse with strangers, she had seated her- 
self, with a book, on the chair farthest removed 
from the window. Nor did she look up at the 
first rush of hurried steps into the room; but, 
when she did, there was something which arrested 
her attention, for every eye was fixed upon her 
with an undefinable expression of horror, and every 
foot seemed to shrink back from approaching her. 
There was also a murmur as of one common and 
irrepressible feeling through the whole house ; 
quick footsteps were heard as of men impelled by 
some dreadful anxiety ; doors were banged ; voices 
shouted ; and, could any one have stood by a calm 
and indifferent spectator, it would have been inter- 
esting to mark the sudden change from the ab- 
stracted and composed look with which Mrs. 
H— (for she it was) first raised her head from 
her book to the painful restlessness of inquiry with 
which she now glanced from eye to eye, and 


rs to question what manner of tale they 
told. 





It is something awful and dreadful to stand be- 


fore a fellow-creature laden with a sorrow which, 
iowever we may commiserate it, it is theirs alone 
to bear; to be compelled to tear away that veil of 
“neonsciousness which alone hides their misery 
from their sight; and to feel that the faintness 
gathering round our own Leart alone enables theirs 
‘0 continue beating with tranquillity. We feel less 
almost of pity for the suffering we are about to 
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inflict than for the peace which we are about to 
remove ; and the smile of unconsciousness which 
precedes the knowledge of evil is still more pain- 
ful to look back upon than the bitterest tear that 
follows it. And, if such be the feelings of the 
messenger of heavy tidings, the mind that is to 
receive them is correspondingly actuated. For 
who is there that thanks you really for concealing 
the evil that was already arrived—for prolonging 
the happiness that was already gone?’ Who cares 
for a reprieve when sentence is still to follow? It 
is a pitiful soul that does not prefer the sorrow of 
certainty to the peace of deceit ; or, rather, it is a 
blessed provision which enables us tv acknowl- 
edge the preference when it is no longer in our 
power to choose. It seems intended as a protec- 
tion to the mind from something so degrading to it 
as an unreal happiness, that both those who have 
to inflict misery and those who have to receive it 
should alike despise its solace. Those who have 
trod the very brink of a precipice, unknowing that 
it yawned beneath, look back to those moments of 
their ignorance with more of horror than of com- 
fort ; such security is too close to danger for the 
mind ever to separate them again. Nor need the 
bearer of sorrow embitter his errand by hesitations 
‘and scruples how to disclose it; he need not pause 
for a choice of words or form of statement. In no 
circumstance of life does the soul act so utterly in- 
dependent of all outward agency ; it waits for no 
explanation, wants no evidence ; at the furthest 
idea of danger it flies at once to its weakest part ; 
‘an embarrassed manner will rouse suspicions, and 
a faltering word confirm them. Dreadful things 
never require precision of terms—they are wholly 
guessed before they are half told. Happiness 
the heart believes not in till it stands at our 
very threshold; misery it flies as if eager to 
meet. 

So it was with the unfortunate Mrs. Hf ; no 
one spoke of the accident, no one pointed to the 
|lake : no connecting link seemed to exist between 
‘the security of ignorance and the agony of knowl- 
‘edge. At one moment she raised her head in 
placid indifference, at the next she knew that her 
|husband and child were lying beneath the waters. 
' And did she faint, or fall as one stricken? No: 
‘for the suspicion was too sudden to be sustained ; 
j}and the next instant came the thought, this must 
|be a dream; God cannot have done it. And the 
/eyes were closed, and the convulsed hands pressed 
tight over them, as if she would shut out mental 
| vision as well; and groans and sobs burst from 
the crowd, and men dashed from the room, unable 
‘to bear it ; and women too, untrue to their calling. 
| And there was weeping and wringing of hands, 
land one weak woman fainted ; but stil] no sound 
'or movement came from her on whom the burden 
had fallen. Then came the dreadful revulsion of 
‘feeling; and, with contracted brow and gasping 
breath, and voice pitched almost to a scream, she 
said, ** It is not true—tell me—it is not true—tell 
| '* And, advancing with desperate 














/me—tell me ! r 
| gestures, she made for the baleony. All recoiled 
before her; when one gentle woman, small and 
delicate as herself, opposed her, and, with stream- 
ing eyes and trembling limbs, stood before her. 
“Oh, go not there—go not there! cast your 
heavy burden on the Lord!’ These words broke 
the spell. Mrs. H uttered a cry which long 
iran in the ears of those that heard it, and sank, 
‘shivering and powerless, in the arms of the kind 
stranger. 
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Meanwhile, the dreadful scene had been wit- 
nessed from all parts of the hotel, and every male 
inmate poured from it. The listless tourist of 
fashion | ts his languor, the way worn pedestrian 
his fatigue. The hill down to the lake was trod- 
den by eager, hurrying figures, all anxious to give 
that which in such cases it is a relief to give, viz., 
active assistance. Nor were these all, for down 
came the sturdy shepherd from the hills ; and the 
troops of ragged, bare-legged urchins from all 
sides ; and distant figures of men and women were 
seen pressing forward to help or to hear ; and the 
hitherto deserted-looking valley was active with 
life. Meanwhile, the survivor hung motionless 
over the upturned boat, borne about at the will of 
the waters, which were now lashed into great agi- 
tation. No one could tell whether it was Captain 
H. or the Highland boatman, and no one could 
wish for the preservation of the one more than the 
other. For life is life to all; and the poor man’s 
wife and family may have less time to mourn, but 
more cause to want. And before the boat, that 
was manning with eager volunteers, had left the 
shore, down came also a tall, raw-boned woman, 
breathless, more apparently with exertion than 
anxiety—her eyes dry as stones, and her cheeks 
red with settled color; one child dragging at her 
heels, another at her breast. It was the boat- 
man’s wife. Different, indeed, was her suspense 
to that of the sufferer who had been left above ; 
but, perhaps, equally trve to her capacity. With 
her it was fury rather than distress; she scolded 
the bystanders, chid the little squalling child, and 
abused her husband by turns. 

** How dare he gang to risk his life, wi’ six 
bairns athame? Ae body knew nae sail was safe 





on the lake for twa hours thegether ; mair fule he | 


to try!’’ And then she flung the roaring child on 


to the grass, bade the other mind it, strode half- 
leg high into the water to help to push off the 
boat ; and then, returning to a place where she 
could command a view of its movements, she took 
up the child and hushed it tenderly to sleep. Like 
her, every one now sought some elevated position, 
and the progress of the boat seemed to suspend 
every other thought. It soon neared the fatal 
spot, and in another minute was alongside the up- 
turned boat; the figure was now lifted carefully 
in, something put round him, and, from the lan- 
guor of his movements, and the care taken, the 
first impression on shore was that Captain H 
was the one spared. But it was a mercy to Mrs. 
H that she was not in a state to know these 
surmises ; for soon the survivor sat steadily up- 
right, worked his arms, and rubbed his head, as 
if to restore animation ; and, long before the boat 
reached the shore, the coarse figure and garments 
of the Highland boatman were distantly recog- 
nized. Up started his wife. Unaccustomed to 
mental emotions of any sudden kind, they were 
strange and burdensome to her. 

** What, Meggy! no stay to welcome your hus- 
band !’’ said a bystander. 

** Walcome him yoursal,”’ she replied ; ‘* I hae 
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thing to do! Two beings had ceased to exist. 
who, as far as regarded the consciousness and sym. 
pathies of the whole party, had never existed at 
all before. There had been no influence upoy 
them in their lives, there was no blank to them jy 
their deaths. They had witnessed a dread{y! 
tragedy ; they knew that she who had risen the: 
morning a happy wife and mother was now 
widowed and childless, with a weight of woe upon 
her, and a life of mourning before her; but there 
were no forms to observe, no rites to prepare ; 
nothing necessarily to interfere with one habit of 
the day, or to change one plan for the morrow, |; 
was only a matter of feeling ; a great on/y it js 
true; but, as with everything in life, from the 
merest trifle to the most momentous occurrence, 
the matter varied with the individual who fel). 
All pitied, some sympathized, but few ventured to 
help. Some wished themselves a hundred miles 
off, because they could not help her ; others wished 
the same, because she distressed them ; and the 
solitary back room, hidden from all view of the 
lake, to which the sufferer had been borne, after 
being visited by a few well-meaning or curious 
women, was finally deserted by all save the kind 
lady we have mentioned, and a good-natured maid- 
servant, the drudge of the hotel, who came in 
occasionally to assist. 

We have told the tale exactly as it oceurred; 
the reader knows both plot and conclusion ; and 
now there only remains to say something of the 
ways of human sorrow, and something, too, of the 
ways of human goodness. 

Grief falls differently on different hearts ; some 
must vent it, others cannot. The coldest will }: 
the most unnerved, the tenderest the most pos- 
sessed; there is norule. As for this poor lady, 
hers was of that sudden and extreme kind fir 
which insensibility is at first mercifully provided; 
and it came to her, and yet not entirely—suspend- 
ing the sufferings of the mind, but not deadening 
all the sensation of the body ; for she shivered an 
shuddered with that bloodless cold which kept her 
pale, numb, and icy, like one in the last hours 
before death. A large fire was lighted, warn 
blankets were wrapped round her, but the col 
was too deep to be reached; and the kind effor's 





made to restore animation were more a relief t 
her attendants than to her. And yet Miss Camj- 
bell stopped sometimes from the chafing of th 
‘hands, and let those blue fingers lie motionless | 
hers, and looked up at that wan face with an ei 
| Pression as if she wished that the eyes migi 
never open again, but that death might at ove: 
| restore what it had just taken. For some how's 
no change ensued, and then it was gradual ; Ue 
hands were withdrawn from those that held them, 
and first laid, and then clenched together ; deep 
sighs of returning breath and returning knowl: dg 
broke from her; the wrappers were thrown ei, 
‘first feebly, and then restlessly. There were 10 
dramatic startings, no abrupt questionings ; bv, 
| as blood came back to the veins, anguish came 
‘back to the heart. All the signs of excessive 


no the time. I maun get his dry claes, and het| mental oppression now began, a sad train as the} 


his parritch ; and that ’s the best walcome I can gie | are, one extreme leading to the other. 


him.’’ And so, perhaps, the husband thought too. 


Before, 
there had been the powerlessness of exertio, 


And now, what was there more todo! The | now, there was the powerlessness of contre), 


















































bodies of Captain H—— and his little son had | before she had been benumbed by insensibility, 
sunk in seventy fathom deep of water. If,in their now, she was impelled as if bereft of sense. Tah: 
hidden currents and movements they cast their one distracted with intense bodily pain, her whole 
victims aloft to the surface, all well; if not, no| frame seemed strained to endure. The gentlest 
human hand could reach them. ‘There was no-| of voices whispered comfort, she heard not; the 
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kindest of arms supported her, she rested not. 
There was the unvarying moan, the weary pac- 
ing, the repetition of the same action, the meas- 
urement of the same distance, the body vibrating 
asa mere machine to the restless recurrence of 
the same thought. 

We have said that every outer sign of woe was 
there—all but that which great sorvows set flow- 
ing, but the greatest dry up—she shed no tears ! 
Tears are things for which a preparation of the 
heart is needful; they are granted to anxiety for 
the future, or lament for the past. ‘They flow 
with reminiscences of our own, or with the ex- 
ample of others ; they are sent to separations we 
have long dreaded, and to disappointments we 
cannot forget; they come when our hearts are 
softened, or when our hearts are wearied ; but, in 
the first amazement of unlooked-for woe, they 
find no place: the cup that is suddenly whelmed 
over lets no drop of water escape. 

It was evident, however, through all the un- 
ruliness of such distress, that the sufferer was a 
creature of gentle and considerate nature; in the 
whirlpool which convulsed every faculty of her 
mind, the smooth surface of former habits was 
occasionally thrown up. ‘Though the hand which 
sought to support her was cast aside with a rest- 
less, excited movement, it was sought the next 
instant with @ momentary pressure of contrition. 
Though the head was turned away one instant 
from the whisper of consolation with a jesture of 
impatience, yet it was bowed the next as if in 
entreaty of forgiveness. Poor creature! what 
effort she could make to allay the storm which 
was rioting within her was evidently made for 
the sake of those around. With so much and so 
suddenly to bear, she still showed the habit of 
forbearance. 

Meanwhile night had far advanced ; many had 
been the inquiries and expressions of sympathy 
made at Mrs. H *s door; but now, one by 
one, the parties retired each to theirrooms. Few, 
however, rested that night as usual ; however dif- 
ferently the terrible picture might be carried on 
the mind during the hours of light, it forced itself 
with almost equal vividness upon all in those of 
darkness. The father struggling to reach the 





child, and then throwing up his arms in agony, | 


and that fair little head borne about unresistingly 
by the waves before they covered it over—these 
were the figures which haunted many a pillow. 
Or, if the recollection of that scene was lulled for 
awhile, it was recalled again by the weary sound 
of those footsteps which told of a mourner who 
rested not. Of course, among the number and 
medley of characters lying under that roof, there 
was the usual proportion of the selfish and the 
careless. None, however, slept that night with- 
out confessing, in word or thought, that life and 
death are in the hands of the Lord ; and not all, it 
is to be hoped, forgot the lesson. One young 
man, in particular, possessed of fine intellectual 
powers, but which unfortunately had been devel- 
oped among a people who, God help them! affect 
to believe only what they understand, was in- 
debted to this day and night for a great change 
ia his opinions. His heart was kind, though his 
understanding was perverted ; and the thought of 
that young, lovely, and feeble woman, on whom 
a load of misery had falien which would have 
crushed the strongest of his own sex, roused 
within him the strongest sense of the insufficiency 
of all human aid or human strength for beings who 
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are framed to love and yet ordained to lose. He 
was oppressed with compassion, miserable with 
sympathy ; he longed with ail the generosity of a 
manly heart to do something, to suggest some- 
thing, that should help her, or satisfy himself. 
But what were fortitude, philosophy, strength of 
mind? Mockeries, nay, more, imbecilities, which 
he dared not mention to her, nor so much as think 
of in the same thought with her woe. Either he 
must accuse the Power who had inflicted the 
wound, and so deep he had not sunk, or he must 
acknowledge His means of cure. Impelled, there- 
fore, by a feeling equally beyond his doubting or 
his proving, he did that which for years German 
sophistry had taught him to forbear; he gave but 
little, but he felt that he gave his best—he prayed 
for the suffering creature, and in the name of One 
who suffered for all, and from that hour God’s 
grace forsook him not. 

But the most characteristic sympathizer on the 
oceasion was Sir Thomas , the fine old gen- 
tleman who had shouted so loudly from the bal- 
cony. He was at home in this valley, owned the 
whole range of hills on one side of the lake, from 
their fertile bases to their bleak tops, took up his 
abode generally every summer in this hotel, and 
felt for the stricken woman as if she had been a 
guest of his own. Ever since the fatal accident 
he had gone about in a perfect fret of commisera- 
tion, inquiring every half hour at her door how 
she was, or what she had taken. Severe bodily 
illness or intense mental distress had never fallen 
upon that bluff person and warin heart, and absti- 
nence from food was in either case the proof of 
an extremity for which he had every compassion, 
but of which he had-no knowledge. He _ pre- 
scribed, therefore, for the poor lady everything 
that he would have relished himself, and nothing 
at that moment could have made him so happy as 
to have been allowed to send her up the choicest 
meal that the country could produce. Not that 
his benevolence was at all limited to such mani- 
festations; if it did not deal in sentiment, it took 
the widest range of practice. His laborers were 
despatched round the lake to watch for any traces 
of the late catastrophe ; he himself kept up an hour 
later planning how he could best promote the com- 
fort of her onward journey and of her present stay ; 
and though the good old gentleman was now snor- 
ing loudly over the very apartment which con- 
tained the object of his sympathy, he would have 
laid down his life to save those that were gone, 
and half his fortune to solace her who was left. 

Some hours had elapsed—the footsteps had 
ceased, there was quiet if not rest, in the cham- 
ber of mourning; and, shortly after sunrise, a 
side door in the hotel opened, and she who had 
been as a sister to the stranger, never seen before, 
came slowly forth. She was worn with watching, 
her heart was sick with the sight and sounds of 
such woe, and she sought the refreshment of the 
outer air and the privacy of the early day. It 
was a dawn promising a day as beautiful as the 
preceding ; the sun was beaming mildly through 
an opening towards the east, wakening the tops 
of the nearest hills, while all the rest of the beau- 
tiful range lay huge and colorless, nodding, as it 
were, to their drowsy reflections beneath, and the 
lake itself looked as calm and peaceful as if the 
winds had never swept over its waters, nor those 
waters over all that a wife and mother had loved. 
Man is such a speck on this creation of which he 
is lord, that had every human being now sleeping 
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on the green sides of the hills, been lying deep | 
amoung their dark feet in the lake, it would not | 
have shown a ripple the more. | 

Miss Campbell, meanwhile, wandered slowly | 
on, and though apparently unmindful of the beau- 
ty of the scene, she was evidently soothed by its 
influence. All that dreary night long had she 
cried unto God in ceaseless prayer, and felt that 
without His help in her heart, and His word on 
her lips, she had been but as a strengthless babe be- 
fore the sight of that anguish. But here beneath 
His own heavens her communings were freer ; 
her soul seemed not so much to need Him below, 
as to rise to Him above ; and the solemn dejection 
upon a very careworn but sweet face, became less 
painful, but perhaps more touching. In her wan- 
derings she had now left the hotel to her left 
hand, the boatman’s clay cottage was just above, 
and below a littl rough pier of stones, to an iron 
ring in one of which the boat was usually attached. 
She had stood on that self-same spot the day be- 
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fore and watched Captain H 





keep the thocht away that it was he wha helped 
those poor creatures to their end.’? She then 
proceeded earnestly to exculpate her husband, as- 
suring Miss Campbell that in spite of the heavy 
wind and the entangled rope, all might even ye 
have been well if the gentleman had kept his seat, 
** But I just tell him that there’s Ane above, strong- 
er than the wind, who sank them in the lake, and 
could have raised them from it, but it was no His 
pleasure. The puir leddy would ha’ been nane 
the happier if Andrew had been ta’en as well, and 
I and the bairns muckle the waur.’? Then ob- 
serving where Miss Campbell stood, she continued, 
in a voice of much emotion, ** Ah! I mind them 
weel as they came awa’ down here; the bairnie 
was playing by as Andrew loosened the boat—the 
sweet bairnie! so happy and thochtless as he gaed 
in his beautiful claes—I see him noo!’’ and the 
poor woman wiped her eyes. ‘ But there's 
something ye'll like to see. Jeanie! gang awa’ 
up, and bring the little bonnet that hangs on the 


and his little peg. Andrew went out again with the boat 


son as they walked down to the pier, summoned | the night, and picked it up. But it will no be dry.” 


the boatman, and launched into the cool, smooth 
water. She now went down herself, and stood | 
with a feeling of awe upon the same stones they 
had so lately left. The shores were loose and 
shingly, many footsteps were there, but one par- 
ticularly riveted her gaze. It was tiny in shape and 
light in print, and a whole succession of them 
went off towards the side as if following a butter- 
fly, or attracted by a bright stone. Alas! they 
were the last prints of that little foot on the shores 
of this world! Miss Campbell had seen the first 
thunderbolt of misery burst upon his mother ; she 
had borne the sight of her as she lay stunned, and 
as she rose frenzied, but that tiny footprint was 
worse than all, and she burst into a passionate fit 
of tears. She felt as if it were desecration to 
sweep them away, as if she could have shrined 
them round from the winds and waves, and 
thoughtless tread of others; but a thought came 
to check her. What did it matter how the trace 
of his little foot, or how the memory of his short 
life, were obliterated from this earth? ‘There was 
One above who had numbered every hair of his 
innocent head, and in His presence she humbly 
hoped both father and child were now rejoicing. 

She was just turning away when the sound of 
steps approached, and the boatman’s wife came 
up. Her features were coarse and her frame 
gaunt, as we have said, but she was no longer the 
termagant of the day before, nor was she ever so. 
But the lower classes in the most civilized lands, 
are often, both in joy and grief, an enigma to 
those above them; if nature, rare alike in all 
ranks, speak not for them, they have no conven- 
tional imitation to put in her place. The feeling 
of intense suspense was new to her, and the vio- 
lence she had assumed had been the awkwardness 
which, under many eyes, knew not otherwise how 
to express or conceal ; but she had sound Scotch 
sense, and a tender woman's heart, and spoke 
them both now truly, if not gracefully. 

** Ye ‘Il be frae the hotel, yonder ?’’ she said ; 


The child returned with a sad token. It was 
the little fellow’s cap ; a smart town-made article, 
with velvet band, and long silk tassel, that tassel 
which had been his first vanity, and his mother had 
coaxed it smooth as she pulled the peak low down 
over his fair forehead, and then, fumbling his little 
fingers into his gloves, had given him a kiss which 
she little thought was to be the last! 

**] was coming awa’ up wi’ it mysel’ but the 
leddy will no just bear to see it yet.”’ 

** No, not yet,’’ said Miss Campbell, ** if ever. 
Let me take it. I shall remain with her till bet- 
ter friends come here, or she goes to them ;"’ and 
giving the woman money which she had difl- 
culty in making her accept, she possessed herself 
of the cap and turned away. 

She soon reached the hotel, it was just five 
o'clock, all blinds were down, and there was no 
sign of life; but one figure was pacing up and 
down, and seemed to be watching for her. [t was 
Sir Thomas. His sympathy had broken his sleep 
in the morning, though it had not disturbed it at 
night. He began in his abrupt way :-— 

**Madam, I have been watching for you. | 
heard you leave the house. Madam, I feel almost 
ashamed to liftup my eyes to you ; whilst we have 
all been wishing and talking, you alone have been 
acting. We are all obliged to you madam ; there 
is not a creature here with a heart in them to 
whom you have not given comfort!”’ 

Miss Campbell tried to escape from the honest 
overflowings of the old man’s feelings. 

“You have only done what you liked: very 
true, madam. It is choking work having to pity 
without knowing how to help; but I would soover 
give ten thousand pounds than see what you have 
seen. I would do anything for the poor creature, 
anything, but I could not look at her.”’ He then 
told her that his men had been sent with the earli- 
est dawn to different points of the lake, but as yet 
without finding any traces of the late fatal ace'- 
dent; and then his eyes fell upon the cap in Miss 





‘* can ye tell me how the puir leddy has rested? 
I was up mysel’ to the house, and they tell't me 


they could hear her greeting !”’ 


|Campbell’s hand, and he at once guessed the bis 
itory. ** Picked up last evening, you say—sad, 
jsad—a dreadfvl thing !"? and his eyes fill ug more 


Miss Campbell told her in a few words what than it was convenient to hold, he turned away, 


the reader knows, and asked for her husband. 


‘Oh! he’s weel enough in body, but sair dis- 


‘blew his nose, took a short turn, and coming back 


_again continued, ‘* But tell me how has she rested! 


quieted in mind. No that he’s unmindfu’ of the what has she taken? You must not let her weep 


' 


mercy of the Lord to himse!’, but he can no just too much !”’ 
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«Let her weep!’’ said Miss Campbell, “T| 
wish I could bid her. She has not shed a tear 
yet, and mind and body alike want it. I left her 
iying back quiet in an arm-chair, but I fear this 
quiet is worse than what has gone before !”’ 

«God bless my heart!’’ said Sir Thomas, his 
eves now running over without control. ‘* God | 
bless my heart! this is sad work. Not that I 
ever wished a woman to cry before in my life, if 
she could help it. Poor thing! poor thing! I’ll 
send for a medical man: the nearest is fifteen | 
miles off!” 

‘| think it will be necessary. I am now going | 
back to her room.’’ 

«Well, ma’am, I won't detain you longer, but 
don’t keep all the good to yourself. Let me 
know if there is anything that 1, or my men, or,”’ 
the old gentleman hesitated, ‘‘ my money, madam, 
can do, only don’t ask me to see her;’’ and so 
they each went their way—Sir Thomas to the 
stables to send off man and horse, and Miss 
Campbell to the chamber of mourning. 

She started as she entered; the blind was 
drawn up, and, leaning against the shutter, in 
apparent composure, stood Mrs. H That | 
composure was dreadful; it was the calm of 
intense agitation, the silence of boiling heat, the 
immovability of an object in the most rapid mo- 
tion. ‘The light was full upon her, showed cheek 
and forehead flushed, and veins bursting on the! 
small hands. Miss Campbell approached with | 
trembling limbs. 

‘** Where is the servant?’’ 

“7 did not want her.”’ 

* Will you not rest!”’ 

** 1 cannot !”’ 

Miss Campbell was weary and worn out; the) 
picture before her was so terrible, she sunk on 
the nearest chair in an agony of tears. 

Without changing her position, Mrs. H—— 
turned her head, and said gently, ‘*Oh, do not 
ery so! itis I who ought to ery, but my heart is) 











as dry as my eyes, and my head is so tight, and [| 
cannot think for its aching; I cannot think, I ean- | 
not understand, | cannot remember, I don’t even 
know your name, then why should this be true? 
lt is | who am ill, they are well, but they never 
were so long from me before.’’ Then coming for- 
ward, her face working, and her breath held tightly, 
as if a scream were pressing behind, ** Tell me,”’ 
she said, ** tell me—my husband and child i“ 
she tried hard to articulate, but the words were lost 
ina frightful contortion. Miss Campbell mastered 
herself, she saw that the rack of mental torture 
Was strained to the utmost. Neither could bear 
this much longer. She almost feared resistance, 
but she felt there was one way to which the suf- 
ferer would respond,— 

“Tam weary and tired,’’ she said, ‘* weary 
with staying up with you all night. If you will 
lie down, I will soon come and lie by your side.”’ | 

Poor Mrs. H said nothing, but let herself | 
be laid upon the bed. 

Three mortal hours passed, she was burnt with 
a fever which only her own tears could quench ; | 
and those wide-open, dry eyes were fearful to see. 
A knock came to the door, ‘* How is she now?’ 
said Sir Thomas’ voice. ‘The doctor is here: 
you look as if you wanted him yourself. 171) 
bring him up.”” 

he medical man entered. Such a ease had 
not occurred in his small country practice before, 
but he was a sensible and a kind man, and no 
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practice could have helped him here if he had not 
been. He heard the whole sad history, felt the 
throbbing pulse, saw the flush on the face, and 
wide open eyes, which now seemed scarcely to 
notice anything. He took Miss Campbell into 
another room, and said that the patient must be 
instantly roused, and then bled if necessary. 

** But the first you can undertake better than I, 
madam.’’ He looked round. ‘* Is there no little 
object which would recall’—nothing you could 
bring before her sight? You understand me?” 

Indeed Miss Campbell did. She had not sat by 
that bedside for the last three hours without feel- 
ing and fearing that this was necessary; but, at 
the same time, she would rather have cut off her 


/own hand than undertaken it. She hesitated— 


but for a moment, and then whispered something 
to Sir Thomas. 

** God bless my heart!’’ said he, ‘* who would 
have thought of it? Yes. I know it made me 
ery like a child.’’ 

And then he repeated her proposition to the 
medical man, who gave immediate assent, and she 
left the room. In a few minutes she entered that 
of Mrs. H with the little boy’s cap in her 
hand, placed it in a conspicuous position before 
the bed, and then seated herse!f with a quick, 
nervous motion by the bedside. It was a horrid 
pause, like that which precedes a cruel operation, 
where you have taken upon yourself the second 
degree of suffering—that of witnessing it. The 
cap lay there on the small stone mantelpiece, 
with its long, drabbled, weeping tassel, like a 
funeral emblem. It was not many minutes before 
it caught those eyes for which it was intended. 
A suppressed exclamation broke from her; she 
flew from the bed, looked at Miss Campbell one 
instant in intense inquiry, and the next had the 
cap in her hands. ‘The touch of that wet object 
seemed to dissolve the spell; her whole frame 





/ trembled with sudden relaxation. She sank, half 
| kneeling, on the floor, and tears spouted from her 


eyes. No biessed rain from heaven to famished 
earth was ever more welcome. ‘Tears, did we 


say! Torrents! Those eyes, late so hot and 
dry, were as two arteries of the soul suddenly 
opened. What a misery that had been which had 
sealed them up! ‘They streamed over her face, 
blinding her riveted gaze, falling on her hands, on 
| the cap, on the floor. Meanwhile the much-to-be- 


pitied sharer of her sorrow knelt by her side, her 


, whole frame searcely less unnerved than that she 
‘sought to support, uttering broken ejaculations 


and prayers, and joining her tears to those which 


‘flowed so passionately. But she had a gentle and 


meek spirit to deal with. Mrs. H—— crossed 
her hands over the cap and bowed her head. 
Thus she continued a minute, and then turning, 


still on her knees, she laid her head on her com- 


panion’s shoulder. 
‘Help me-up,”’ she said, ‘for 1 am without 
strength.’’ And all weak, trembling, and sob- 


bing, she allowed herself to be undressed and put. 
| to bed. 


Miss Campbell lay down in the same room.. 
She listened till the quivering, catching sobs had‘ 
given place to deep-drawn sighs, and these again, 
to disturbed breathings, and then both slept the: 
sleep of utter exhaustion, and Miss Campbell,, 


fortunately, knew not when the mourner awokes 


from it. 
Oh, the dreary first-fruits of excessive sorrow! 


The first days of a stricken heart, passed through,, 
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writhed through, ground through, we scarcely 
know or remember how, before the knowledge of 
the bereavement has become habitual—while it is 
still struggle and not endurance—the same cease- 
Jess recoil from the same ever-recurring shock. 
It was a blessing that she was ill, very ill; the 
body shared something of the weight at first. 

Let no one, untried by such extremity, here lift 
the word or look of deprecation. Let there not 
be a thought of what she ought to have done, or 
what they would have done. God's love is great, 
and a Christian's faith is strong, but when have 
the first encounters between old joys and new sor- 
rows been otherwise than fieree? From time to 
time a few intervals of heavenly composure, won- 
derful and gracious to the sufferer, may be per- 
mitted, and even the dim light of future peace 
discerned in the distance; but, in a moment, the 
gauntlet of defiance is thrown again—no matter 
what—an old look, an old word, which comes 
rushing unbidden over the soul, and dreadful feel- 
ings rise again only to spend themselves by their 
own violence. It always seems to us as if sorrow 
had a nature of its own, independent of that 
whereon it has fallen, and sometimes strangely at 
variance with it—scorching the gentle, melting 
the passionate, dignifying the weak, and prostrat- 
ing the strong—and showing the real nature, 
habits, or principles of the mind, only in those 
defences it raises up during the intervals of relief. 
With Mrs. H these defences were reared on 
the only sure base, and though the storm would 
sweep down her bulwarks, and cover all over 
with the furious tide of grief, yet the foundation 
was left to cling to, and every renewal added 
some object to its strength. , 

Three days were spent thus, but the fourth she 
was better, and on Miss Campbell's approaching 
her bedside, she drew her to her, and, putting her 
arms round her neck, imprinted a calin and solemn 
kiss upon her cheek. 

**Oh! what ean I ever do for you, dear friend 
and comforter! God, who has sent you to me in 
my utmost need, He alone can reward you. | 
don’t even know your name ; but that matters not, 
I know your heart. Now you may tell me all— 
all; before, I felt as if I could neither know nor 
forget what had happened, before, it was as if 
God had withdrawn His countenance; but now 
He is gracious, He has heard your prayers.”’ 

And then, with the avidity of fresh, hungry sor- 
row, she besought Miss Campbell to tell her all 
she knew ; she besought and would not be denied, 
for sorrow has royal authority, its requests are 
commands. 
together, and the eyes of each averted, they sat 
questioning and answering in disjointed seatences 
till the whole sad tale was told. Then, anxious to 
turn a subject which could not be banished, Miss 
Campbell spoke of the many hearts that had bled, 
and the many prayers that had ascended for her, 
and told her of that kind old man who had thought, 
acted, and grieved for her like a father. 

** God bless him—God bless them all ; but chiefly 
you, my sister. I want no other name.” 

‘*Call me Catherine,’’ said the faithfal com- 
panion. 

Passionate bursts of grief would sueceed such 
‘conversations; nevertheless they were renewed 
again and again, for, like all sufferers from severe 
bereavements, her heart needed to create a world 
‘for itself, where its loved ones still were, as a 
‘defence against that outer one where they were 


So, with the hand of each locked | 
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not, and to which she was only slowly and pain- 
fully to be inured, if ever. In these times she 
‘would love to tell Catherine—what Catherine 
‘most loved to hear—how that her lost hushand 
was both a believer and a doer of Christ’s holy 
word, and that her lost child had learned at her 
knee what she herself had chiefly learned from his 
father. For she had been brought up in ignorance 
and indifference to religious truths, and the great- 
est happiness of her life had commenced that 
knowledge, which its greatest sorrow was now to 
complete. 

**T have been such a happy woman,”’ she would 
say, ‘‘ that I have pitied others less blessed, though 
I trust they have not envied me.’’ And then would 
follow sigh on sigh and tear on tear, and again her 
soul writhed beneath the agony of that implacable 
mental spasm. 

Sometimes the mourner would appear to lose, 
instead of gaining ground, and would own with 
depression, and even with shame, her fears that 
she was becoming more and more the sport of un- 
governable feeling. ‘* My sorrow is sharp enough.” 
she would say, ** but it is a still sharper pang when 
I feel I am not doing my duty under it. It is not 
thus that he would have had me act.’ And her 
kind companion, always at hand to give syimpathy 
or comfort, would bid her not exact or expect any- 
thing from herself, but to cast all upon God, re- 
minding her in words of tenderness that her sou! 
was as a sick child, and that strength would not 
be required until strength was vouchsafed. 
** Strength,”’ said the mourner, ‘* no more strength 
or health for me.’’ And Miss Campbell would 
whisper that, though ‘*‘ weariness endureth for a 
night, joy comes in the morning.’’ Or she would 
be silent, for she knew, as most women do, alike 
how to soothe and when to humor. 

It was a beautiful and a moving sight to see two 
beings thus riveted together in the exercise and 
receipt of the tenderest and most intimate feelings, 
who had never known of each other’s existence 
till the moment that made the one dependent and 
the other indispensable. All the shades and 
grades of conventional and natural acquaintance- 
ship, all the gradual insight into mutual ehar- 
acter, and the gradual growth into mutual trust, 
which is so sweet to look back upon from the high 
ground of friendship, were lost to them, but it 
mattered not,—here they were together, the oue ad- 
mitted into the sanctuary of sorrow, the other shar- 
ing in the fulness of love, with no reminiscence in 
common but one, and that sufficient to bind them 
‘together for life. 

Meanwhile the friend without was also unremit- 
ting in his way. He crossed not her threshold in 
| person, nor would have done so for the world, but 
his thoughts were always reaching Mrs. H—— in 
some kind form. Every delicate dainty that mone) 
could procure—beautiful fruits and flowers which 
had scarce entered this valley before—everything 
that could tempt the languid appetite or divert the 
weary eye was in turn thought of, and each handed 
in with a kind heart, hearty inquiry, till the mourner 
listened with pleasure for the step and voice. Nor 
was Miss Campbell forgotten ; all the brief snatches 
of air and exercise she enjoyed were in his cot- 
pany, and often did he insist on her coming out 
for a short walk or drive when the persuasions o! 
Mrs. H had failed to induce her to leave a 
room where she was the only joy. But now a fresh 
object attracted Sir Thomas’ activity, for after 
many days the earthly remains of one of the sul 
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ferers was thrown up. It was the body of the 
little boy. Sir Thomas directed all that was ne- 
cessary to be done, and having informed Miss 
Campbell, the two friends, each strange to the 
other, and bound together by the interest in one 
equally strange to both, went out together up the 
hill above the hotel, and were gone longer than 
usual. The next day the intelligence was com- 
municated to Mrs. H , who received it calmly, 
but added, ‘* I could have wished them both to have 
rested together; but God's will be done. I ought 
not to think of them as on the earth.” 

The grave of little Harry If was dug far 
from the burial-ground of his fathers, and strangers 
followed him to it; but though there were no 
familiar faces among those who stood round, there 
were no cold ones ; and when Sir Thomas, as chief 
mourner, threw the earth upon the lowered coffin, 
warm tears fell upon it also, Miss Campbell had 
watched the procession from the window, and told 
how good the old man walked behind the minister, 
the boatman and his wife followed him, and how 
a long train succeeded, all pious and reverential in 
their bearing, with that air of manly decorum 
which the Scotch peasantry conspicuously show 
on such occasions. And she who lay on a bed 
of sorrow and weakness blessed them through her 
tears, and felt that her child’s funeral was not 
lonely. 

From this time the mourner visibly mended. 
The funeral and the intelligence that preceded it 
had insensibly given her that change of the same 
theme, the want of which had been so much felt at 
first. She had now taken up her burden, and, for 
the dear sakes of those for whom she bore it, it 
becaine almost sweet to her. She was not wor- 
shipping her sorrow as an idol, but cherishing it 
as afriend. Meanwhile she had received many 
kind visits from the minister who had buried her 
child, and had listened to his exhortations with 
humility and gratitude ; but his words were felt as 
admonitions, Catherine’s as comfort. To her, now 
dearer and dearer, every day she would confess 
aloud the secret changes of her heart; how at one 
time the world looked all black and dreary before 
her, how at another she seemed already to live in 
a brighter one beyond; how one day life was a 
burden she knew not how to bear, and another how 
the bitterness of death seemed already past. ‘Then 
with true Christian politeness she would lament 
over the selfishness of her grief, and ask where 
Miss Campbell had learned to know that feeling 
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Which she felt henceforth was to be the only solace 
of her life—viz., the deep, deep sympathy for | 
others. And Catherine would tell her, with that| 
care-worn look which confirmed all she said, how | 
she had heen sorely tried, not by the death of those | 
she loved, but by what was worse—their suffer- 
ings and their sins. How she had been laden with 
those misfortunes which wound most and teach | 
least, and which, although coming equally from 
the hand of God, torment you with the iaca that, | 
but for the wickedness or weakness of some human 
agent, they need never have been; till she had 
felt, wrengly no doubt, that she could have better 
borne those on which the stamp of the Divine Will 
Was more legibly impressed. She told her how 
the sting of sorrow, like that of death, is sin; how 
comparatively light it was to see those you love 
dead, dying, crippled, maniaes, victims, in short, 
of any evil, rather than victims of evil itself. 
She spoke of a heart-broken sister and of a hard- 
hearted brother; of a son—an only son, like him 









just buried—who had gone on from sin to sin, 
hardening his own heart, and wringing those of 
others, till none but a mother’s love remained to 
him, and that he outraged. She told, in short, so 
much of the sad realties of life, in which, if there 
was not more woe, there was less comfort, that 
Mrs. H acknowledged in her heart that such 
griefs had indeed been unendurable, and returned 
with something like comfort to the undisturbed 
sanctity of her own. 

About this time a summons came which required 
Sir Thomas to quit the valley in which these 
scenes had been occurring. Mrs. H could 
have seen him, and almost longed to see him ; but 
he shrunk from her, fearing no longer her sorrow 
so much as her gratitude. ~ 

** Tell her I love her,’’ he said, in his abrupt 
way, ‘‘and always shall; but I can’t see her—at 
least, not yet.’? Then explaining to Miss Camp- 
bell all the little arrangements for the continuation 
of the mourner’s comfort, which his absence 
might interrupt, he authorized her to dispose of 
his servants, his horses, and everything that be- 
longed to him, and finally put into her hands a 
smal] packet directed to Mrs. H , With instrue- 
tions when to give it. He had ascertained that 
Mrs. HL was wealthy, and that her great 
afflictions entailed no minor privations. ‘* But 
you, my dear, are poor; at least, I hope so, 
for I could not be happy unless | were of service 
to you. Iam just as much obliged to you as Mrs. 
H is. Mind, you have promised to write to 
me and to apply to me without reserve. No kind- 
ness, no honor—nonsense. It is J who honor 
you above every creature I know, but I would not 
be a woman for the world; at least the truth is I 
could not.”’ And so he turned hastily away. 

And now the time approached when she, who 
had entered this valley a happy wife and mother, 

















| was to leave it widowed and childless, a sorrow- 


ing and heavy-hearted woman, but not an unhappy 
one. She had but few near relations, and those 
scattered in distant lands: but there were friends 
who would break the first desolation of her former 
home, and Catherine had promised to bear her 
company till she had committed her into their 
hands. 

It was a lovely evening, the one before their de- 
parture; Mrs. H was clad for the first time in 
all that betokened her to be a mourner; but, as 
Catherine looked from the black habiliments to 
that pale face, she felt that there was the deepest 
mourning of all. Slowly the widow passed 
through that side-door we have mentioned, and 
stood once more under God’s heaven. Neither 
had mentioned to the other the errand on which 
they were bound, but both felt that there was but 
one. Slowly and feebly she mounted the genile 
slope, and often she stopped, for it was more than 
weakness or fatigue that made her breath fail. 
The way was beautiful, close to the rocky bed and 
leafy sides of that sweetest of all sweet things in the 
natural world, a Scotch burn. And now they turn- 
ed, for the rich strip of grass, winding among bush 
and rock, which they had been following asa path, 
here spread itself out in a level shelf of turf, where 
the burn ran smoother, the bushes grew higher, and 
where the hill started upward again in bolder 
lines. Here there was a fresh covered grave. 
The widow knelt by it, while Catherine stood 
back. Long was that head bowed, first in an- 
guish, and then in submission, and then she turned 
her face toward the lake, on which she had not 
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looked since that fatal day, and gazed steadily 
upon it. ‘The child lay in his narrow bed at her 
feet, but the father had a wider one far beneath. 
Catherine now approached and was folded in a 
silent embrace; then she gave her that small 
packet which Sir Thomas had left, and begged 
her to open it upon the spot. It was a legal deed, 
making over to Mary , in free gift, the 
ground on which she stood—a broad strip from the 
tip of the hill to the waters of the lake. The 
widow’s tears rained fast upon it. 

** Both God and man are very good to me,”’ 
she said; ‘I am lonely, but not forsaken. But, 
Catherine, it is you to whom I must speak. I 
have tried to speak before, but never felt I could 
tillnow. Oh, Catherine! stay with me—live 
with me; let us never be parted. God gave you 
to me when He took all else beside; He has not 
done it for nought. I can bear to return to my 
lonely home if you will share it—I can bear to see 
this valley, this grave again, if you are with me. 
I am not afraid of tying your cheerfulness to my 
sorrow ; 1 feel that I am under a calamity, but I 
feel also that I am under no curse—you will help 
to make it a blessing. Oh, complete your sacred 
work ; give me years to requite to you your last 
few days to me. You have none who need you 
more—none who love you more. Oh! follow 
me; here,on my child’s grave, I humbly entreat 
you, follow me.”’ 

Catherine trembled; she stood silent a minute, 
and then, with a low, firm voice, replied, ‘* Here, 
on your child’s grave, | promise you. Your peo- 
ple shall be my people, and your God my God.”’ 
She kept her promise, and never repented it. 








From Punch. 
MR. CAUDLE, HAVING COME IIOME A LITTLE LATE, 


DECLARES THAT HENCEFORTH ‘‘ HE WILL HAVE 
A xsY.’’ 


Ow my word, Mr. Caudle, I think it a waste of 
time to come to bed at all now! The cocks will 
be crowing in a minute. Keeping people up till 
past twelve. Oh yes! you ’re thought a man of 
very fine feelings out of doors, I dare say! It’s a 
pity you haven’t a little feeling for those belong- 
ing to youathome. A nice hour to keep people 
out of their beds! Why did I sit up then? Be- 
cause I chose to sit up—but that’s my thanks. 
No, it’s no use your talking, Caudle; I never will 
Jet the girl sit up for you, and there’s an end. 
What do you say? Why does she sit up with me 
then? That’s quite a different matter; you don't 
suppose I’m going to sit up alone, do you? 
What do you say? What’s the use of two silting 
up? That's my business. No, Caudle, it’s no 
such thing. I don’t sit up because I may have the 
pleasure of talking about it; and you're an un- 
grateful, unfeeling creature, to say so. I sit up 
because I choose it; and if you don’t come home 
all the night long—and ’t will soon come to that, 
I’ve no doubt—still, I *Il never go to bed, so don’t 
think it. 

Oh, yes! the time runs away very pleasantly 
with you men at your clubs—selfish creatures ! 
You can laugh and sing, and tell stories, and never 
think of the clock; never think there ’s such a 
person as a wife belonging to you. It’s nothing 
to you that a poor woman 's sitting up and telling 
the minutes, and seeing all sorts of things in the 
fire—and sometimes thinking that something dread- 
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ful has happened to you—more fool she to care a 
straw about you! his is all nothing. Oh no! 
when a woman’s once married she’s a slaye— 
worse than a slave—and must bear it all ! 

And what you men can find to talk about | 
can’t think! Instead of a man sitting every 
night at home with his wife, and going to bed at 2 
Christian hour—going to a club, to meet a set of 
people who don’t care a button for him, it's mon- 
strous! What do you say! You only go once a 
week? That’s nothing at all to do with it: you 
might as well go every night; and I dare say 
you will soon. But if you do you may get in as 
you can: J won't sit up for you, I ean tell you. 

My health ’s being destroyed night afier night, 
and oh don’t say it’s only once a week ; I tell 
you, that ’s nothing to do with it; if you had any 
eyes, you would see how ill Iam; but you ‘ve no 
eyes fur anybody belonging to you: oh no! your 
eyes are for people out of doors. It’s very well 
for you to call me a foolish aggravating woman! 
I should like to see the woman who'd sit up for 

ou as I do. You didn’t want me to sit up? 

es, yes; that’s your thanks—that’s your grati- 
tude: I’m to ruin my health and to be abused for 
it. Nice principles you’ve got at that club, Mr. 
Caudle! 

But there ’s one comfort—one great comfort ; 
it can’t last long ; 1’m sinking—l feel it, though 
I never say anything about it—but I know my 
own feelings, and I say it can’t last long. And 
then I should hke to know who’ll sit up for you' 
Then I should like to know how your second wife 
—what do you say’? You'll never be troubled with 
another? Troubled, indeed! I never troubled 
you, Caudle. No; it’s you who ’ve troubled me ; 
and you know it; though, like a foolish woman, 
I’ve borne it all, and never said a word about it. 
But it can’t Jast—that ’s one blessing ! 

Oh, if a woman could only know what she ‘d 
have to suffer, before she was married—Don't tell 
me you want to go to sleep! if you want to go to 
sleep, you should come home at proper hours! 
It’s time to get up, for what know, now. 
Should n’t wonder if you hear the milk in five min- 
utes—there ’s the sparrows up already ; yes, I say 
the sparrows ; and, Caudle, you ought to blush to 
hear ’em. You don't hear’em? Ha! you won't 
hear “em, you mean: J hear ‘em. No, Mr. Cau- 
dle, it isn’t the wind whistling in the key-ho'e; 
I’m not quite foolish, though you may think so. 
I hope I know wind from a sparrow! 

Ha, when I think what a man you were be- 
fore we were married! But you ‘re now another 
person—quite an altered creature. But 1] suppose 
you re all alike—I dare say, every poor woman 's 
troubled and put upon, though I should hope not 
so much as I am. Indeed, 1 should hope not! 
Going and staying out, and— ‘ 

What! You'll have akey? Will you? Not 
while I’m alive, Mr. Caudle. I’m not going to 
bed with the door upon the latch for you or the 
best man breathing. You won't have a latch— 
you "ll have a Chubb’s lock? Willyou?t I’lihave 
no Chubb here, I can tell you. What do you 
say’ You'll have the lock put on to-morrow! 
Well try it; that’s all I say, Caudle, try 11. 
won't let you put me in a passion ; but all I say 
is—try it. 

A respectable thing, that, for a married man 
to carry about with him—a street door key! 
That tells a tale, I think. A nice thing for the 
father of a family! A key! What, to let your 
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self in and out when you please! To come in 
like a thief, in the middle of the night, instead of 
knocking at the door like a decent person! Oh, 
don’t tell me that you only want to prevent me 
sitting up—if I choose to sit up, what’s that to 
out Some wives, indeed, would make a noise 
about sitting up, but you ’ve no reason to complain 
—goodness knows! 

Well, upon my word, I’ve lived to hear some- 

thing. Carry the street-door key about with you! 
I’ve heard of such things with good-for-nothing 
bachelors, with nobody to care what became of ’em ; 
but for a married man to leave his wife and chil- 
dren ina house with the door upon the lateh—don’t 
talk to me about Chubb; it’s all the same—a great 
deal you must care for us. Yes, it’s very well 
for you to say, that you only want the key for 
peace and quietness—what’s it to you, if I like to 
situp' You've no business to complain ; it can’t 
distress you. Now, it’s no use your talking; all 
I say is this, Caudle: if you send a man to put on 
any lock here, [ll eall in a policeman; as I’m 
your married wife, I will! 
“ No, I think when a man comes to have the 
street-door key, the sooner he turns bachelor again 
the better. I’m sure, Caudle, I don’t want to be 
any clog upon you. No, it’s no use your telling 
me to hold my tongue, for I—what? I give you 
the head-ache, do 1? No, I don’t, Caudle: it’s 
your club that gives you the head-ache : it’s your 
smoke, and your—well! if ever I knew such a 
man in all my life! there’s no saying a word to 
you! You go out, and treat yourself like an em- 
peror—and come homie at twelve at night, or any 
hour, for what I know—and then you threaten to 
have a key, and—and—and—— 

“*T did get to sleep at last,’’ says Candle, 
“amidst the falling sentences of ‘take children 
into a lodging’—‘ separate maintenance’—*‘ won't 
be made a slave of’—and so forth.”’ 





WHERE ARE WE? 


In 1829, the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
admitted to Parliament, and made capable of hold- 
ing high offices of state. In 1831, the reform bill 
made the representatives of the Roman Catholic 
electors a majority of the Irish members of parlia- 
ment. In 1834, the Protestant Episcopal staff of 
Ireland was curtailed. In 1844, Roman Catholics 
Were appointed members of the Board for super- 
intending Charitable Bequests in Ireland ; govern- 
ment sanctioned and encouraged Irish proprietors 
to provide permanent endowments by voluntary 
contributions for the erection of Roman Catholic 
chapels and the support of Roman Catholic priests ; 
and three prelates of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church were nominated commissioners, by their 
diocesan titles. In 1845, the annual parliament- 
ary grant towards the support of the Roman Cath- 
olic clerical seminary of Maynooth is to be in- 
creased and made permanent. 

This is the work of sixteen years. During that 
brief space, the Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
been placed on a footing of political equality with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects ; and, as a matter 
of course, have been exerting themselves to place 
their church on a fvoting of equality with the 
Protestant Church—or churches. Towards this 
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end, a most important step has already been taken : 
the Roman Catholie Church in Ireland has had its 
existence as a partially-endowed church, with a 
theological university, and the ecclesiastical rank 
of its prelates, recognized. Such have been the 
beginnings of the endowment of the Roman Cath- 
olic Chureh in every country in Europe. The 
attempt to shut our eyes would be vain—the fact 
stares us in the face, that there are in lreland two 
churches, unequal in point of revenue, but equal in 
political privilege—both recognized by the state 
as capable of holding, as deserving to possess, 
permanent endowments. Moreover, the state has 
practically asserted a right to pare down the emol- 
uments of the one to some proportion with the 
number of its members, and to sanction if not di- 
rectly to contribute to the augmentation of the 
emoluments of the other, on the same principle. 
This change in the position of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church in Ireland has not been the conse- 
quence of underhand intrigues or illega! violence. 
It has been brought about by the legitimate exer- 
cise of political power, through the constitutional 
organs of government. It has been the inevitable 
consequence of the advance of the Roman Catho- 
lie body in Ireland in wealth and intelligence. 
The Roman Catholics were received within the 


| pale of the constitution because it was felt that a 


real power (and such they were) can only work 
safely by being made part of the system exposed 
to its pressure. Once admitted within the pale of 
the constitution, they necessarily exercised their 
due proportion of influence. It is not to be expected 
that the majority of the Irish people will be satis- 
fied to see their church treated with less respect 
than the church of the majority in England or 
Scotland. 

It is well to contemplate the change in progress 
in its full extent; for sooner or later it will be 
necessary to do so. The religion of an individual 
is (or ought to be) the system of opinions he has 
conscientiously adopted after mature deliberation. 
But the ecclesiastical arrangements of a state 
necessarily depend upon the balance of political 
powers. It is not enough to demonstrate that any 
abstract form of civil or ecclesiastical government 
is ** wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ;’’ the 
political powers which are to give life and motion 
to its constitutional forms must preéxist. In fram- 
ing your government, you must take into account 
the men who are to work it. One established 
privileged church is possible where dissentients 
from its doctrines and discipline are so few and 
poor as to possess no political influence; but 
where the dissentients are, though not equal in 
power, yet strong enough to defy compulsion, a 
compromise is inevitable. In this case, there are 
only two ways open to a government—either to 
patronize religion in the abstract by providing for 
the maintenance of all churches, (at least of all 
whose members possess political power;) or to 
leave every church to support itself. ‘This is the 
great practical question that is now edging its way 
into public notice. When it is grasped in this its 
broad generality, opinion will array itself under the 
banners of two great parties; but till then, a suc- 
cession of alliances for the day or hour, among 
men of the most discordant opinions, will provoke 
alternate laughter and disgust.—Spectator, April 
26. 
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MURDER WILL OUT. 


From Hood’s Magazine. 
MURDER WILL OUT. 


‘Towarps the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the Count Hector de Larolles, a Languedo- 
cian gentleman of ancient family, returned to Tou- 
louse from the south of Italy, where he had been 
for some time resident, and took up his abode at 
his hotel in the Rue St. Mare. The count, who 
two years previously had left France as a wid- 
ower, reéntered it as the husband of a young and 
beautiful woman, the daughter of a poor but hon- 
orable Neapolitan family. It was probably more 
her straitened circumstances, and the brilliant 
position offered her by a union with the count, 
than any very strong attachment to that nobleman, 
which had induced Donna Olivia to accept the 
hand of a man whose age tripled hers; and very 
shortly after their arrival at Toulouse, it became 
reported, among the more observant and scandal- 
loving portion of the society in which they mixed, 
that the count had already begun to taste the bit- 
ters of an ill-assorted union. His wife was af- 
firmed to show him marked coldness and repug- 
nance, and there were also some malicious persons 
who did not seruple to say that Monsieur de La- 
rolles had cause for jealousy in the attentions paid 
to the countess by an officer of the garrison who 
was a frequent visitor at his house. This was a 
Swiss, from the Italian canton of Tesino, who had 
entered the French army at an early age, and was 
now a major in the service. His reputation was 
that of a soldier of fortune, brave as steel, but tol- 
erably unscrupulous; his person was strikingly 
handsome, his age about thirty years. A friend 
of the count’s, with whom Major Ruoli was inti- 
mate, had introduced him at the Hotel Larolles, 
where he had gradually become a constant visitor. 
For a long time his attentions to the countess, and 
the evident willingness with which she received 
them, escaped the notice of the unsuspicious 
count, who, at last, however, had his attention 
directed to them by some more observant friend. 
A violent scene between Monsieur de Larolles and 
his wife was the consequence, and although the 
lady managed to exculpate herself to a certain ex- 
tent, the result was that orders were given to the 
domestics not to admit Major Ruoli when he pre- 
sented himself at the house. Ruoli called there 
repeatedly, but as, according to the statement of 
the porter, no one was ever at home, he at last 
seemed to take the hint as it was meant, and en- 
tirely ceased his visits. 

This occurred towards the close of summer. 
About a month afterwards the Count de Larolles 
suddenly disappeared, and no tidings could be ob- 
tained of him. He had left his hotel at dusk one 
evening, and had never returned. The countess 
had gone out to call upon a friend, and the count, 
on leaving the house, had not, as was sometimes 
his habit, mentioned to his valet de chambre where 
he was going. No one had observed what direc- 
tion he had taken, nor had he been anywhere 
seen. Inquiry and search were alike in vain. 
The count was not to be found. 

Madame de Larolles was apparently in despair 
at this sudden disappearance of her husband. 
Messengers were despatched in every direction ; 
friends, to whose houses he might possibly have 
betaken himself, were written to, pains and ex- 
pense were lavished in order to discover him. For 
nearly two months the countess seemed to enter- 
tain hopes, and for nearly as long a time was the 





public interest kept alive concerning this singular 
and mysterious disappearance ; but then the affair 
began to be thought less of, the countess seemed 
disheartened by the fruitlessness of her search, 
and relaxed its activity, or it should rather be said 
nothing more remained to be done. The good 
people of Toulouse found something else to talk 
about, and before the new year arrived the occur- 
rence seemed entirely forgotten. 

The month of February commenced, and with 
it the Carnival, which passed with its customary 
gaiety and bustle. Towards its close there were, 
as usual, various processions and pageants, and at 
last came the closing day, the Mardi Gras upon 
which the old mummer Carnival was to play his 
final gambols before yielding up the field to Dame 
Caréme and her austerities. According to custom, 
the peregrinations of the judges drew together a 
mob which was kept continually on the grin by the 
farcical trials that took place in this peripatetic /i¢ 
de justice, and by the comical verdicts rendered by 
the wigged and black-robed judges. Laughter, 
however, although said to fatten, does not keep 
off the attacks of hunger, and towards the close of 
the afternoon, the car was turned into a court-yard, 
and judges, counsellors, and witnesses, repaired to 
a neighboring hotel to refresh themselves. Of the 
crowd that had been following, one portion dis- 
persed through the adjacent streets, and another 
lingered about in groups, waiting the reappear- 
ance of the pageant that had afforded them so 
much amusement. 

This reappearance took place much sooner than 
was expected. Less than half an hour had 
elapsed since the car had entered the stable-yard, 
when the gates were again thrown open, the ve- 
hicle drove out and turned down a neighboring 
street. There was a considerable change, how- 
ever, in the manner in which it was occupied. 
The masked postilions were upon their horses, 
but no one appeared upon the ear itself, which, in- 
stead of being occupied by the tribunal, desks, and 
other apparatus of a court of justice, was now cov- 
ered over by an ample green cloth, with the ex- 
ception of one end, where a kind of smal] canvass 
tent or pavilion had been erected. ‘The curiosity 
of the spectators was strongly stimulated by this 
unusual change, and they eagerly followed the 
vehicle as it proceeded through various streets and 
finally entered the spacious Rue St. Mare. 

Although only in the middle of March, spring 
had fully set in at Toulouse; the trees were 
bursting into leaf, and the air was mild and balmy. 
As the car passed by, people leaned out of their 
open windows and gazed at the huge machine 
that lumbered along and seemed to shake the very 
ground under its wheels. On arriving near the 
middle of the Rue St. Mare, the postilions pulled 
up their horses opposite a house of stately appear- 
ance, along the ample fagade of which ran long 
ranges of deep balconies, composed of iron work 
fancifully designed and richly gilt, and overshad- 
owed by festooned awnings of striped linen. ‘The 
tall windows of the first floor were open, and from 
the opposite side of the street a glimpse might be 
obtained of the interior of a drawing-room, the in- 
mates of which now approached the balcony, 
seemingly disposed to gratify their curiosity by a 
view of the car, at the same time that, to avoid the 
gaze of the throng, they kept themselves in some 
measure concealed behind the costly exotics that 
partially filled the balcony. 

A minute or two elapsed without any change 
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taking place in the appearance of the car. The|seemed about to gain the bank, but the officer 
rt crowd remained in mute expectation. Suddenly, | advanced closer to the water’s edge, and, as the 
t however, by some invisible hand or machinery, the | swimmer approached, drew his sword from under 
1 green covering was rolled aside, and a sort of | his cloak and dealt him a heavy blow upon the 
’ mimic stage appeared, on which was represented | head. The next instant the old man disappeared, 
d a river and its bank. The water, skilfully imi-| and the river flowed on, tranquil as before. The 
d tated by painted paper or linen, seemed to flow | murderer and the lady gazed for an instant at the 
k tranquilly along, while the bank itself was coy-| water, then at each other, and hurried off the 
: ered with artificial turf and flowers and backed by | stage. The postilions lashed their horses, and 
a low hedge of shrubs and brushwood. This| the car drove away at a smart pace. ‘This time, 
h hedge, which was composed of pasteboard, arose | however, none of the spectators followed it. The 
y suddenly out of the cart, in the manner that such | attention of all was rivetted on the house before 
5 things are frequently managed upon a theatre, and | which this scene had passed, and which was no 
Mt at the same time there appeared a small stone | other than the hotel Larolles. 
n chapel, containing an image of the virgin Mary,| On the baleony of that mansion a young and 
18 and surmounted by a cross. The effect of the | lovely woman now showed herself, uttering those 
le whole representation was highly natural; and, to; thrilling and quick-repeated shrieks that, even in 
ny judge from the exclamations audible amongst the | women, are only elicited by the most extreme 
a surrounding crowd, apparently recalled to their) agony of mind or body. She was attired in 
ie recollection some familiar scene. It was in fact a} mourning garments, but of the most tasteful and 
lit miniature but exact copy of a secluded and re-| coquetish materials and arrangement of which that 
by markably lovely spot on the banks of the Garonne, | description of apparel will admit, although her 
T, and at the distance of a short half-league from| dress was now disordered by the violence with 
ep Toulouse. This part of the river-side had once| which she had pushed through the plants and 
of been a resort of the towns-people, but a fatal and | thrown herself against the front of the balcony. 
d, particularly savage duel, that had been fought Her beautiful features were convulsed and deadly 
to there some years previously, and in memory of | pale, and she clutched the railing with both hands, 
he which the cross and chapel had been placed there,| while she struggled violently to extricate herself 
18- had attached unpleasant associations to it, and | from the grasp of a very handsome man in a rich 
ver caused it, since that time, to be rather avoided than | uniform, who strove by mingled force and en- 
at- otherwise. | treaty to get her back in the house. The lady 
80 Scareely had this scene been disclosed, when,| was the Countess de Larolles, the officer was 
from the small tent at one end of the cart, two | Major Ruoli. 
1an actors appeared upon it. They were both masked,! ‘The broken sentences uttered, or rather screamed, 
had and one of them wore a blue military cloak and cap, | by the countess, who was apparently in a paroxysm 
rd, while the other, a woman, was closely muffled in| of insanity, were distinctly audible to the persons 
ve- a dark silk cardinal, which nevertheless allowed | in the street. She accused herself as the mur- 
ing the outline of a young and graceful figure to be | deress of her husband, and Ruoli as her accom- 
DW- distinguishable. At the slowest possible pace | plice. The latter at last succeeded in dragging 
ed. they walked along the bank of the simulated | her into the room, of which the windows were 
Ses, stream, apparently in earnest conversation, the | immediately shut. It was only then that some 
| In female hanging familiarly on the arm of her com-| of the crowd thought of following the movable 
and panion, on whose face her eyes were rivetted. | theatre upon which had been enacted the drama 
cOv= Before they had proceeded half the length of the | that had been followed by such an extraordinary 
ex- truly Thespian stage on which they were exhibit- | scene of real life. Car and horses were found a 
Vass ing, they were followed out of the tent by a third| short distance off, standing in a solitary corner 
sity figure, who approached them with stealthy step. | behind a fragment of the old city wall; but the 
this This was a man whose hair was silvered and form| car was empty, and there was nobody with it. i 
the slightly bowed by age, and on beholding whom a| Even the postilions had disappeared. 4 
and movement of surprise took place in the crowd,| That same evening Major Ruoli and the Count- 
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' while the name ‘*Count de Larolles!’’ passed|ess de Larolles were arrested, by order of the 
ring from mouth to mouth. At the same time a half-| authorities, on suspicion of the murder of the 
were stifled shriek was heard proceeding from the bal-| count. ‘The countess was in a raging fever, una- 
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Imy. j cony of the magnificent hotel opposite to which | ble to be moved, and for a long time her life was 
their ] the pageant was enacting. in danger; but on her recovery, she made a full 

shine The old man upon the eart arrived close to the | avowal of the crime to which she had been an 
very 


figures of the officer and the lady, without their} accessory. The truth of her confession, had 
r the observing him. He seemed to listen for a mo-| there been any reason to doubt it, was confirmed 
ulled ; ment; then fiercely grasped an arm of each. In| by the discovery of the count’s body, which had 














pear- the dumb show that ensued, it was evident that a| floated down into a svlitary nook of the river, ! bs 
long Violent discussion was going on between these | several hundred yards below the spot where he ; 
work three persons. The old man seemed much agi-| had Jost his life, and had remained concealed 
shad- tated, and was the most violent in his gesticula-~| amongst rushes and alder trees. His features ; 
The tions. Once he grasped the officer by the collar,| were unrecognizable, but his dress and various 
from i but the latter disengaged himself, and he then | other particulars were abundant evidence to prove ; 
ht be seemed to turn his anger upon the lady. Then, | his identity. His skull was indented by the blow 
he In- , and as if moved to sudden anger by something of Ruoli’s sabre. 
cony, the old man said, the officer seized himin histurn.| Finally, Ruoli, was sent to the galleys, and the 
p bya There was a struggle, but the antagonists were | countess sentenced to imprisonment for a term of 
id the too unequally matched for it to be a Jong one, and| years. Fever and remorse, however, had played Cit 
some in a moment the grey-haired old man was hurled! havoe with her constitution, and she died a few : 
3 that backwards into the river. The fictitious waters | months afterwards. iE 
— opened to receive him. Once only he arose, and | Previously to the trial, which excited immense ; 
ang ; 
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interest at the time, and of which we are informed 
that a curious account is to be found in the French 
papers of the year 1802 or 1803, every effort was 
made, but in vain, to discover the devisers and 
actors of the masquerade which had led to the 
detection of this crime. It appears that the car 
had been left in the stable-yard by the postilions 
while they went to dine, and that, when they 
returned, it had already disappeared ; all that re- 
mained of it, being the chairs, table, and other 
apparatus of the judges, which had been thrown 
out upon the ground. An ostler had seen several 
persons busied about the car, but, from their being 
in masquerading attire, had concluded they were 
some of the party te whom it belonged. It was 
suspected, but could not be proved, that this man 
had been bribed to see as little as possible. 

No plausible conjecture could be formed as to 
the motives of the person who had become ac- 
quainted with the commission of the murder for 
not sooner, and in a more direct and open manner, 
bringing forward his evidence concerning it. Sozne 
supposed that having been a hidden eye-witness 
of the deed, he apprehended being himself liable 
to punishment for not having made an effort to 

revent it; others supposed that he feared Major 
Ruoli, who was known to be violent and reckless ; 
and a third conjecture was, that it was some per- 
son of indifferent character, who thought his un- 
supported testimony would not find credence when 
brought against people of rank and influence. 
Whatever the motives may have been, and al- 
though there were evidently at least five persons 
connected with the masquerade, the secret was 
well kept, and to this day the affair remains 
shrouded in mystery. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
ADVERTISEMENTS OF ‘‘ THE TIMES.” 


In the whole range of periodical literature, there 
is no greater curiosity than the columns daily de- 
voted to advertisements in the Times newspaper. 
From those ponderous pages the future historian 
will be able to glean ample and correct information 
relative to the social habits, wants, and peculiari- 


ties of this empire. How we travel, by land or 
sea—how we live, and move, and have our being 
—is fully set forth in the different announcements 
which appear in a single copy of that journal. 
The means of gratifying the most boundless de- 
sires, or the most fastidious taste, are placed within 
the knowledge of any one who chooses to consult 
its crowded columns. Should a man wish to 
make an excursion to any part of the globe be- 
tween Cape Horn and the North Pole, to any port 
in India, to Australia, to Africa, or to China, he 
can, by the aid of one number of the Times, make 
his arrangements over his breakfast. In the first 
column he will find which * A. I. fine, fast-sail- 
ing, copper-bottomed”’ vessel is ready to take him 
to any of these distant ports. Or, should his 
travelling aspirations be of a less extended nature, 
he can inform himself of the names, size, horse- 
power, times of starting, and fares, of numberless 
steamers which ply within the limits of British 
seas. Whether, in short, he wishes to be con- 
veyed five miles—from London to Greenwich— 
or three thousand—from Liverpool to New York 
— information equally conelusive is afforded him. 
The head of the second, or sometimes the third 
column, is interesting to a more extensive range 
of readers—namely, to the curious ; for it is gene- 
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rally devoted to what may be called the romance 
of advertising. ‘The advertisements which appear 
in that place are mysterious as melodramas, and 
puzzling as rebuses. Some of them are worded 
afier the following fashion :— 

‘To Cuartes.—Be at the pastry-cook’s at the 
corner of S—— street, at two. Jemima is well 
—Alice.” 

Out of such an advertisement, a novelist of 
ordinary tact might construct a whole plot, 
‘Charles’ is a lover; the course of whose love 
has been crossed by some inquisitive papa or guar- 
dian; he has been forbidden the house of his 
adored Jemima. Correspondence by post is also 
impracticable ; so the lovers advertise one another 
in the Times. Happily, the lady has a confidante, 
to whom is intrusted the advertising depart- 
ment of the affair. The above is an assignation 
concocted by her ingenuity, and signed with her 
name. 

Perhaps a week after, another announcement in 
the same column will furnish the novelist with the 
catastrophe. It runs thus :— 

**To tne Youne Lapy who was last seen at the 
pastry-cook’s at the corner of S street. You 
are implored to return home immediately, and all 
will be forgiven.”’ 

The fact is, Jemima met Charles punctually, 
and eloped with him from the bun-shop. Her 
father has relented ; and as no further advertise- 
ments can be detected from the same parties, it js 
fair to infer that their little family differences have 
been made up ; that Charles and Jemima are mar- 
ried, and are as happy as they deserve to be. 
Occasionally, however, we find this interesting 
column oceupied with notices which force upon us 
more painful inferences. A young man has de- 
frauded his employers, and absconded ; and his 
parents invoke him, by the initials of his name, to 
disclose the amount of his defaleations. In other 
instances, a cowardly bankrupt has run away from 
his creditors, and jeft his wife to bear the brunt of 
their importunities. She implores him, through 
the Times, to return and help her through the 
difficulty. 

Beneath such brief tales of mystery are usually 
advertised articles which have been lost or stolen. 
These vary in style, from the coarse and mer- 
cenary offer of ‘* One sovereign reward,”’ to the 
delicate hint that “If the lady who took the 
ermine cloak away by misteke fiom the Mar- 
chioness of Crampton’s rout on Thursday evening 
will send the same to the owner, her own camict 
wrapper will be returned to her.”’ One of the 
most refined of this class actually appeared in its 
proper place a few months since. As a superfive 
appeal to the susceptible sentiments of a couple of 
pickpockets, it has no equal in the history of a¢- 
vertising :— 

‘*Ir the clever artists, male and female, who 
combined to relieve an elderly gentleman ot bis 
letter-case and purse on Friday evening last wi! 
return the former, with the papers it contained, 
they will oblige. The case and papers are of 10 
use to them.”’ 

Succeeding the ‘* Lost and Stolen,’’ it is usual 
to find one or two of those heart-stirring appea's 
to the benevolent which—despite the efforts of the 
Mendicity Society—have maintained many an im- 
postor in idleness for years together. Like Puff, 
in Sheridan’s ‘* Critic,’’ these advertisezs support 
themselves upon their (assumed) misfortunes, by 
means of the proceeds of addresses ‘* to the chat! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


table and humane,”’ or ‘‘to those whom Provi- 
dence has blessed with affluence.’? The account 
which Poff gives of his fictitious misfortunes so 
little exaggerates the advertisements which appear 
occasionally in the Times, that we quote it. ‘I 
suppose,” he boasts, ‘‘ never man went through 
such a series of calamities in the same space of 
time. I was five times made a bankrupt, and re- 
duced from a state of affluence by a train of un- 
avoidable misfortunes. ‘Then, though a very 
industrious tradesman, I was twice burnt out, and 
Jest my little all both times. I lived upon those 
fires a month. I soon after was confined by a 
most excruciating disorder, and lost the use of my 
limbs. That told very well; for I had the case 
strongly attested, and went about to collect the 
subscriptions myself! Afterwards, I was a close 
prisoner in the Marshalsea for a debt benevolently 
contracted to serve a friend. 1 was then reduced 
to—oh no—then I became a widow with six help- 
less children. Well, at last, what with bank- 
rupteies, fires, gouts, dropsies, imprisonments, and 
other valuable calamities, having got together a 
pretty handsome sum, | determined to quit a busi- 
ness which had always gone rather against my 
conscience.’’ The police reports testify that 
pathetic advertisements, equally unfounded, find 
their way into the third column of the Times, 
despite the utmost vigilance of the clerks. Some, 
on the other hand, are manifestly from objects 
worthy both of credit and of relief. Of the latter, 
we select one which appeared on the 7th of 
February, 1844, and which bears evident marks 
of genuineness. Addressing the sympathies of 
the benevolent by the borrowed aid of a popular 
fiction was a happy thought :— 

To rue Broraers Curerys.e, or any who have 
hearts like theirs, A clergyman, who will gladly 
communicate his name and address, desires to in- 
troduce the ease of a gentleman, equal at least to 
Nickelby in birth, worthy, like him, for refine- 
ment of character, even of the best descent; like 
him, of spotless integrity, and powerfully beloved 
by friends who cannot help him, but no longer, 
like Nickleby, sustained by the warm buoyancy of 
youthful blood. ‘The widowed father of young 
children, he has spent his all in the struggles of 
an unsuccessful but honorable business, and has 
now for eighteen months been vainly seeking some 
stipendiary employment. ‘To all who have ever 
known him he ean refer for commendation. Being 
well versed in accounts, though possessed of edu- 
cation, talents, and experience, which would ren- 
der him invaluable as a private secretary, he would 
accept with gratitude even aclerk’s stool and daily 
bread. Any communication addressed to the Rev. 
B. C., post-office, Cambridge, will procure full 
particulars, ample references, and the introduction 
of the party, who is now in town, and ignorant of 
this attempt to serve him.”’ 

The succeeding couple of columns in the first 
page of the Times usually display the multifarious 
**wants’’ which an endless variety of desiderators 
are anxious to get satisfied. Situations by far out- 
number the other wants. A governess, a gar- 
dener, an editor, a schoolmaster, a tailor, a clerk, 
or a shopman, who is in want of employment, 
seeks it through the pages of the ‘Times news- 
paper. The accomplished, intellectual, honest, 
moral, in short, ‘* unexceptionable’’ characters, 
who thus paint their own portraits, give to the 
fourth and fifth column of the leading journal 
the semblance of a catalogue of spotless worthies. 

Some, again, try to gain employment by eccen- 
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tric appeals. Foremost among these we place 
the annexed little autobiography from a person 
who advertised himself on the 22d of last Feb- 
ruary as 

‘© A Cuaracter.—The noblemen and gentle- 
men of England are respectfully informed that the 
advertiser is a self-taught man—a ‘genius.’ He 
has travelled (chiefly on foot) through the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and 
Italy. He has conducted a popular periodical, 
written a work of fiction in three vols., published 
a system of theology, composed a drama, studied 
Hamlet, been a political lecturer, a preacher, a 
village schoolmaster, a pawnbroker, a general 
shopkeeper ; has been acquainted with more than 
one founder of a sect, and is now (he thanks 
Providence) in good health, spirits, and character, 
out of debt, and living in charity with all mankind. 
During the remainder of his life he thinks he 
would feel quite at home as secretary, amanu- 
ensis, or companion to any nobleman or gentleman 
who will engage a once erratic but now sedate 
being, whose chief delight consists in seeing and 
making those around him cheerful and happy. 
Address A. Z., at Mr. P *s, B street, Re- 
gent’s Park.”’ 

It would appear that the self-praise thus pub- 
lished sometimes requires a little help ; hence, be- 
sides, ‘* undoubted ability’’ and ‘* unexceptionable 
references,’’ a douceur is occasionally offered ‘* to 
any one who will procure the advertiser a re- 
spectable situation.’’ ‘This ‘* sweetener’? we have 
known to vary from five to five thousand pounds, 
‘according to the emoluments,’’ Despite, how- 
ever, all eccentricities, deception, and other evils, 
there can be no question that through the adver- 
tising columns of the ‘Times many a servant has 














procured a good situation, and many a master has 
been indebted for a valuable servant. As a speci- 
men of the appeals, the truth of which it is diffi- 


jeult to doubt, we print the following. The fickle- 
ness of fortune is strongly exemplified by the fact 


of a gentleman of ‘* high rank’? seeking the hum- 
blest employment :— 

‘“Tr would be a noble act of humanity if any 
generous and kind-hearted individual would pro- 
cure or grant employment to a suffering individual, 
in whose behalf this appeal is made. He is of 
high rank, education, and manners, and in every 
point of view fit to fill any situation. He is with- 
out influential friends, and, from complicated frauds 
and misfortunes, is unable to continue the educa- 
tion of eight lovely children. He seeks nothing 
for himself, except to be so placed, giving to the 
hands of his kind benefactor all he receives for 
his children’s present and future support. This 
will save him from a broken heart. Any situation 
that will enable him to effect this object will be re- 
ceived with heartfelt gratitude, and filled with 
honor, assiduity, and fidelity. Most respectable 
reference, &c. N.B. No pecuniary assistance 
can be received.” 

The ** want’? which usually succeeds that for 
situations is common at some time or other of his 
life to every living being. The bottom of the fifth 
column of the Times generally contains some half- 
dozen announcements that X. Y. or A. B. wants 
money. Ina modern comedy, one of the charac- 
ters, with a view to borrowing, tells a rich friend 
‘* that he is terribly in want of a thousand pounds.”” 
The other, with a comprehensive experience of 
the world, replies, ** | have no doubt of it; for you 
may take it as a rule that every man wants a thou- 
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sand pounds.’’* Of this vast multitude of man- 
kind, there are, it appears, only a few superlatively 
sanguine individuals who hope to obtain the re- 
quired cash by advertising. ‘* Ample security”’ 
or usurious interest is generally the bait held forth 
to lenders; but we are able to produce one remark- 
able instance in which the advertiser expresses a 
wish for the loan of a bagatelle of four thousand 
pounds without security, and which he proposes 
to repay, not with interest, but with gratitude :— 

** A wan or RANK, holding a distinguished public 
office, moving in the highest society, and with 
brilliant prospects, has been suddenly called upon 
to pay some thousands of pounds, owing to the 
default of a friend for whom he had become guar- 
antee. As his present means are unequal to meet 
this demand, and he can offer no adequate security 
for a loan, the consequence must be ruin to himself 
and his family, unless some individual of wealth 
and munificence will step forward to avert this 
calamity, by applying £4000 to his rescue. Tor 
this he frankly avows that he can, in present cir- 
cumstances, offer no other return than his grati- 
tude. A personal interview, however painful, 
will be readily granted, in the confidence that the 
generosity of his benefactor will be the best guar- 
antee for his delicate observance of secrecy. He 
hopes his distressing condition will protect him 
from the prying of heartless curiosity ; and to pre- 
vent the approaches of money-lenders, he begs to 
repeat that he can give no security. Address to 
‘ Anxious,’ General Post-office, London.’’ This 
‘*anxious’’ man of rank made known his trifling 
want in the Times of January, 1844. 

The sixth and last column of the first page of 
the Times is invariably devoted to equestrian and 
vehicular advertisements. Any gentleman who 
may want aclever hack, a quiet cob, a powerful 
horse of splendid action, warranted to ride or drive ; 
or any tradesman requiring a team of superior 
young cart-horses, has only to consult his news- 
paper. 

Over leaf, on the second page of the Times, per- 
sons in want of ** apartments’’ or lodgings, ** with 
or without board,’’ will find many places to choose 
from. Announcements of public companies which 
are of a more general interest come next. Amongst 
them sometimes appear singular effusions, chiefly 
consisting of the schemes of enthusiastic patriots 
and headlong politicians, who invent plans for set- 
ting everything to rights in this complicated com- 
munity, as fast as the horses, announced for sale in 
a previous column, ean gallop. One, which was 
published about twelve months since, we have care- 
fully preserved. It is by a political regenerator 
who dates from Cheapside :— 

*©'To rue Ministers or Strate, Nopinity, aNnp 
ComMuNITY AT LarGe.—A remedy for the dis- 
tresses of England.—Every considerate person ad- 
mits the present condition of society to be perfectly 
anomalous. A remedy has at length been discov- 
ered—a remedy which would effectually arrest the 
progress of pauperism, confer incalculable benefits 
upon the industrial community, and diffuse joy and 
gladness throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, making England (without exaggeration) the 
envy of surrounding nations, and the admiration 
of the world. The plan possesses the peculiar 
merit of being practicable, and easy of application, 
without in the slightest degree infringing the rights 
of property as by law established, or in any way 
disturbing the present relations of society. The 
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advertiser will communicate his discovery either 
to the ministers of state, nobility, or those who 
may take an interest in the wellbeing of Society 
on condition of his receiving (if his plans are ap- 
proved, and made available for the purposes con. 
templated) £100,000. ‘If the nation be saved 
it is not to be saved by the ordinary operations of 
statesmanship.’—Lord Ashly.’’ The modesty of 
the advertiser prevents him from adding in words 
what he evidently wishes the reader to conclude - 
namely, that the nation is only to be saved by E.S,, 
of No. 142 Cheapside. ' 

The rest of the columns of the Timies usually 
occupied by advertisements are filled with ap- 
nouncements of new works, either just out, or jy 
preparation ; patent medicines, and sales by auc- 
tion. One department is benevolently set aside for 
the insertion of short applications for places from 
domestic servants. ‘These advertisements are re- 
ceived at a price which little more than covers the 
duty, and expense of composing. 

Lastly come the rhetorical advertisements, 
These flow from the fervent pens of imaginative 
auctioneers, ‘*who’’—to quote Mr. Pulf once 
more—‘‘ crowd their announcements with panegy- 
rica] superlatives, each rising above the other, like 
the bidders in their own auction rooms ;”’ inlaying 
‘* their phraseology with variegated chips of exotic 
metaphor.’’ The skill with which their deserip- 
tions of houses or of lands magnify excellences 
and conceal defects without making an entire sacri- 
fice of truth, is on some occasions wonderful, 
When a mansion is dilapidated, that is described 
as a lucky circumstance, for, ‘* with a trifling out- 
lay, the fortunate purchaser will be afforded a fine 
opportunity of exercising his taste in restoration, 
alteration, and decoration.’’ Sometimes the auc- 
tioneer is ‘* happy’’ to announce that a large por- 
tion of the estate now for sale is in a completely 
uncultivated state, so that the possessor will have 
a fine field for the introduction of those wonderful 
improvements in draining and agricultural chem- 
istry which are now at his disposal. We most 
admit, however, that these wordy announcements 
are less frequent in the Times than in other news- 
papers, although the above expressions are copied 
from its pages. ‘The truth is, the graces of rhetoric 
are not exempted from the high charges of that 
densely filled journal, but cost as much per line as 
the veriest cheesemonger’s puff. Economy there- 
fore obliges the verbose auctioneer to be sparing 
of adjectives, and to cut out his most exalted super- 
latives. It is only when the magnitude of the 
transaction enables him—Acureusement—to puff off 
the property ‘‘ regardless of expense,”’ that he is 
able to take a high flight in a long advertisement. 

We have now reviewed the various announce- 
ments which, taking the average, daily appear in 
the Times newspaper. By an orderly arrange- 
ment of the printer, the different kinds we have 
adverted to appear as nearly as possible in the 
portions of the vast sheet which we have described, 
so that a practised reader can tell, within a column 
or so, where to pitch upon the sort of announce- 
ment he may wish to peruse. No one possessed 
of a spice of philosophy can glance over those 
broad sheets, without extracting a deep meaning 
from the mass, and without getting a strong \0- 
sight into human nature from many of the indi- 
vidual advertisements. Had the Acta Diurna ol 
the Romans contained similar announcements, We 
should have learned more of their private life and 
habits from one of its numbers, than from all the 
classical works which have been handed'down to us. 





